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HARRY S. DOUGLASS* 


mon people, and their commonplace activities here 

in western New York, together with some of the 
unusual events that featured early days along the banks of 
the upper Genesee River region. Our 19th century frontiers- 
men were the moulders of our social, economic and political 
past who gave birth to our most cherished institutions and 
blazed most of the very highways we follow today. 

The white man’s penetration into this part of New York 
was delayed until after the Revolution by the abiding politi- 
cal affiliation of the Iroquois with the English. It was not 
until the 1797 Big Tree Treaty had been negotiated by 
Jeremiah Wadsworth, the Indian title thus extinguished to 
all lands except those in the reservations, that this region 
was opened for settlement. Robert Morris, famed Revolu- 
tionary patriot and financier, who had made the original 
purchase from Massachusetts, retained the easterly 500,000 
acres, but most of the vast area of New York State westward 
from the Genesee River had been purchased from Morris 
during 1792 and 1793 by a group of Dutch capitalists, 

* Mr. Douglass, of the social studies department of the Arcade Central 
School, is Historian for the County of Wyoming and the editor of that 
uniquely valuable county publication, Historical Wyoming. Paper read at the 


annual meeting of the New York State Historical Association, Rochester, 
September 1950. 
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collectively known as the Holland Land Company, which 
firm instituted a survey six years later. The eastern transit 
line, running northward from the Pennsylvania border to 
the southern shore of Lake Ontario, was delineated and the 
3,500,000 forested acres subdivided into ranges, numbered 
from east to west, and the ranges cut up into townships, lots, 
and farms. A land office, which still stands in Batavia, was 
soon thereafter erected to replace an earlier log structure, 
and Joseph Ellicott placed in charge. Subsequently, conven- 
ient regional offices were opened. 

On March 30, 1802, Genesee, the “Mother County” of all 
western New York, was created. Previously, tales of the 
amazing fertility of the Genesee Country had permeated the 
hearths and homes of New England and thousands were 
eager to try their fortunes in a new land of “milk and honey.” 
General Sullivan’s soldiers, who had invaded this region 
back in 1779, had carried eastward stories of lush crops and 
orchards growing from the rich alluvial flats of river lands, 
soils from which the grass reared itself to a height taller 
than a human, and Seneca cornfields yielding a rich harvest 
unknown elsewhere in Revolutionary times. The tide of 
immigration began about 1800 and within a score of years 
most towns were organized and villages and homesteads 
dotted the countryside. 

Two prime difficulties faced the pioneers, disease, the 
lack of economical transportation to market. The so-called 
“Genesee Fever,” which raged unabated at times along the 
bottom lands, was doubtless cases of ague, malaria or typhoid, 
brought on by the lack of public and private sanitation. If, 
therefore, your ancestors settled in the hilly sections, they 
probably did so from a well-founded fear of the fever and 
a belief that valley air, especially at night, was unhealthy. 
Remoteness from market, as well as the lack of internal 
improvements, combined to cause the frontiersman economic 
suffering. Once a crop was raised it could not be disposed of 
without a long haul to Rome or Albany. As the flocks and 
herds grew in numbers, the surplus animals were driven 
afoot eastward to the older settlements, or even as far to the 
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south as Philadelphia. These long treks with team and wagon 
encountered tolls and inn charges enroute, while the long 
drives, broken only by stops at drovers’ taverns, adversely 
affected the weight of beef and mutton. Then, too, once 
the destination was reached the market might be glutted and 
there would be intense haggling over price and quality. 
Many a pioneer bartered for what he could get, only too 
glad that he did not have to return home with his produce 
or animals. In his wagon or in a pack on his back, he carried 
back “store goods”; these might include tea, nails, needles, 
dye materials, a bit of cloth for his wife, trinkets for the 
children. 

The Holland Land Company was most generous in its 
credit arrangements, especially to the first comers into a 
township. Little or nothing might be paid down, the pur- 
chase was duly “articled,” and the settler took possession of 
his homestead in the forest. The first land sale of 355.78 
acres in Wyoming County was made in 1802 in the town- 
ship of Middlebury at a price of $1.50 per acre; the down- 
payment was but $26.67. This liberal land policy tended to 
attract a class of irresponsible settlers, called by Joseph 
Ellicott “birds of passage,” who in many of the less fertile 
townships were unable or unwilling to meet their obliga- 
tions, stayed but a short time, making a few improvements, 
and then moved on. On the whole, though, the frontiersman 
was industrious, ambitious, and wherever possible met his 
obligations promptly. 

As intimated above, ready cash to meet taxes and land 
debts was exceedingly scarce. Men hired out to clear away 
trees, cut roads for the land company, reduced their timber 
to pot and pearl ash, produced maple sugar, while the wife 
and children cooperated in making linen and woolen cloth, 
brooms, baskets and all manner of goods. Only by dint of 
hard labor was enough cash or produce accumulated to 
liquidate the mortgage. 

For those still indebted to the Dutch partners there was a 
a day of reckoning when the assets of the firm were disposed 
of to a new company in 1836. Previous efforts to apply grain 
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and cattle as payment for land debts had met with little 
favor from the debtors. A restive spirit, originating in 
resentment against foreign capitalists, and agitated by ring- 
leaders who stood to benefit personally, had long plagued 
the original proprietors. The new owners ordered the orig- 
inal articles paid or to the initial price would be added not 
alone the unpaid interest but an additional amount reflect- 
ing in some measure the increase in the value of the land. 
This penalty for delinquents became known as the “Genesee 
Tariff,’ and touched off a series of agrarian disturbances in 
Chautauqua, southern Erie and southern Genesee counties. 
There was grave excitement and alarm; vengeance against 
the “land sharks” was demanded. 

As a first step, the Mayville land office was stormed and 
records burned, while a mob subsequently threatened the 
Batavia office with the same fate. This last attempt was 
quelled by a strong show of militia strength and prompt 
defensive measures taken by the sheriff. Land agents were 
threatened with bodily harm, instances being reported of 
the cutting of the harness traces which attached the team 
to the agent’s wagon, and in Erie county one disgruntled 
settler informed the collector that his gun over the mantle 
was the only “deed” he needed. The excitement died down 
in due course as the better nature of the settlers convinced 
them they were in the wrong, while canal and rail construc- 
tion ameliorated the fundamental problem of transportation. 

Our pioneers were mostly of New England origin, or those 
who had paused a generation or less in the eastern portions 
of New York. Vermont contributed a large proportion of 
those who sought the better prospects of this region. Thus 
Puritan traditions and culture were transmitted into western 
New York, where due attention was paid to the institution 
of the church, the school and the development of local 
government. As a family, or newly wedded couple, left for 
the “West,” a tearful farewell was said to relatives, friends 
and the old home. Aboard a wagon or sleigh, drawn usually 
by oxen, were loaded such treasured possessions as a chest, 
tightly packed with bedding and clothing, kitchen articles 
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of pewter and iron, perhaps a silver spoon or two, a favorite 
chair, a copy of the Bible, food for the journey, some garden 
seeds; many a woman brought along a rose bush or seeds 
from a hollyhock which grew beside the doorway cf the old 
homestead, and these were planted beside the new log house 
in the wilderness. On these journeys members of the family 
might ride horseback or walk the many miles. Livestock were 
driven or carried westward. 

Quite frequently the husband had spent the previous 
summer season here. After articling his land he would erect 
a rude shelter, clear away a small area in the forest, and 
sometimes raise a crop which he sold or placed in storage. 
Then, as autumn was giving way to winter, he would walk 
back East, make final preparations while awaiting the 
lengthening of the late winter days, at last set out with his 
bride or family for the Genesee Country. Western New 
York families were ordinarily large, often numbering from 
a dozen to twenty births. On a farm such numbers were an 
economic necessity. However, infant and child mortality 
filled many a grave in the local burying grounds as ancient 
stones today testify. In the 1830’s and 1840's, the Irish, who 
had been employed in canal and railroad building, began 
to occupy the uncleared land, while the Germans more 
often settled in the towns. With aching muscles and ringing 
axe, the frontiersman felled the forests, ploughed the first 
furrows; the land began to yield its bounty. 

This generation usually evidences interest in the wild 
animal life of that era. Contrary to the usual impression, 
we are told that herds of deer were small, having been kept 
so by depredations of the Indians and the wolves. It is said 
that the wolf would slaughter the hapless creatures in the 
deep snows, or drive them into the lakes, and seize the 
animals exhausted from swimming as they came ashore. In 
severe winters, when food lay beneath the drifts, the deer 
might resort to eating evergreens, thus rendering the venison 
unpalatable to man. Tales of human encounters with hungry 
wolves are legion, and almost universally the first town 
meeting would establish bounties of $5 to $10 for wolves 
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and lesser amounts for whelps. Added to the fear of the 
wolf was dread of the lurking panther whose almost human 
scream penetrated the night air. Many a pioneer family 
quaked with fear as these animals circled the isolated cabins 
during the dark winter nights. Fire brands seemed to be 
the only effective weapon for those who must venture out 
after dark. 

The bear proved to be one of the most obnoxious of 
visitors to the farmyard, where he carried off fowls and 
luckless squealing porkers even in broad daylight. Old 
Bruin, along with coons, was destructive to the cornfield 
and corncrib. There were numerous remains of old beaver 
dams in frontier days but most of the inhabitants had been 
caught to satisfy the Montreal and Albany markets. The 
_ pioneer has left accounts of the hordes of squirrels, black and 
gray, and to a lesser extent, red, who rambled the forests and 
one story tells how 2000 of these creatures were slaughtered 
in a single day to reduce the plundering of agricultural crops. 
Until recent years dens of rattlesnakes were discovered 
among the rocky cliffs of the Genesee River gorge. 

As for the birds, there were the usual songsters of the 
forest regions, but it is recorded that in some areas the crows 
were scarce until after the War of 1812 period when the 
ravens seemed to have departed. In time the crow became 
a pest of the worst sort; in the town of Arcade, for example, 
a bounty of 1214c was offered for each one killed, provided 
the shooting was not done on the Sabbath Day. Other -birds 
included such game species as the partridge and quail who 
thrived amidst the abundance of this region. 

It was the wild passenger pigeon, now extinct, that literally 
infested areas of western New York; their numbers ran into 
uncounted millions. Flocks of these birds, winging their 
way to roosting places or ranging for food, darkened tiie 
daylight sky; the whirl of their wings sounded like a violent 
wind above the treetops. Observers have reported that on 
occasions, for an hour or more, pigeons would be visible 
in flight in some portion of the landscape. Roosts, acres in 
extent, were well defined at the advent of settlement. Indians 
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and Whites would betake themselves at nightfall to the area, 
and by means of sticks, smoke from fires, or scaling the trees 
and shaking the branches, tumble the half-sleepy or insen- 
sible birds and young squabs to the ground, where they were 
killed by the thousands. The meat was often smoked or 
salted, and the feathers were sometimes saved for pillows. 
The Indian, it is said, chose to do his smoking at the spot, 
leaving the feathers on during the processing. Thus a vast 
quantity of fine meat was procured and the flocks shrunk 
accordingly. 

Back in June 1856, the Western New-Yorker of Warsaw 
reported the woods in Wyoming County were alive with 
pigeons, the birds were destroying a great deal of growing 
corn, but, while proving a great vexation to the farmer, 
were rare sport for the hunters. It was thought the scarcity 
of woodland, once abundant with nuts and other food, had 
caused this mischievous marauding of the pigeons, hereto- 
fore regarded as almost entirely harmless. The upsetting of 
nature’s balance combined with the white man’s slaughter, 
caused the bird to disappear, the last known of the species 
having been shot back in 1908. 

The original highways, as laid out by the Holland Land 
Company, were roads of convenience, established as avenues 
of approach into the unsettled areas and often followed 
the range and lot lines. Over these blazed trails or cuttings 
the “land lookers” made their first inspection of the country. 
It was the policy of the company to expend money for 
principal highways which the settlers were expected to 
improve and maintain as well as open such new roads as 
were needed. Ellicott’s records show that the pioneer received 
$10 per mile for road-cutting, but he was not required to 
fell the largest trees or bridge the streams, but rather to 
clear away the bushes and smaller trees, possibly cut down 
the bank of a stream to aid the transit of vehicles, and in 
exceptionally bad spots of swampy land, to throw in logs 
to build a sort of corduroy road. Early town records show 
many surveys and resurveys as the dictates of actual settle- 
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ment and the geography of the region demanded new 
highways and changes in older ones. 

Our imaginations can easily furnish an idea as to the then 
horrible and difficult traveling conditions. Man, beast and 
vehicle sunk deep into the mud, ruts or dust, and progress 
was painfully slow. Travelers walked or rode horseback, 
cutting across country to shorten the miles. Many migrants 
accordingly planned to leave New England while the snow 
provided sleighing, and they thus made their entry here in 
comparative ease. Rain, swollen streams, sudden storms, 
extremes of heat and cold, obstreperous insects, all discour- 
aged travel and made communication an onerous under- 
taking. 

The War of 1812 brought gloom and confusion to the 
entire Niagara and Genesee region. Settlement practically 
ceased until after the Treaty of Ghent, and many timid souls 
retreated eastward to safer areas. On the other hand, some 
less-patriotic farmers and traders were willing to exchange 
wheat and other products with the enemy, surreptitiously 
carrying commodities to the Niagara River where waited 
good English gold. The pillage and burning of Buffalo in 
December 1813, with the resulting alarm and exodus of 
refugees, spread consternation eastward. Main roads were 
alive with fleeing frontiersmen and their Indian allies, and 
many a home fed and sheltered victims of war. Wild rumors 
of an impending invasion by the British forces spurred many 
a family to hide its belongings and flee to the woods, or 
migrate across the Genesee River. During subsequent 
anxious days and weeks the settlers filtered back, but hardly 
a home in some areas escaped sending a father, son or brother. 
to defensive positions along the Niagara. Many died in 
the service, or experienced capture and imprisonment in 
the St. Lawrence valley. Settlers in eastern New York raised 
funds and supplies to relieve the widespread destitution. 

A time long remembered in the minds of the pioneer was 
the famous Cold Summer of 1816, or “the Year Without a 
Summer,” when there was a frost every month. Accounts 
seem to agree that January and most of February were 
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unusually mild with little snow, but during the closing days 
of the second month a great snowstorm came, followed by 
seasonable temperatures and boisterous March winds. Mild 
days next succeeded, but April was ushered in on a colder 
note and as the month progressed, extremely chilly days 
continued, described as more like January, with plenty of 
ice and snow. Such vegetation as had appeared was destroyed 
by a frost in early May and ice was reported an inch thick. 
Crops were planted and replanted, only to be destroyed the 
first week in June by snows and a severe frost. It was the 
coldest June ever known and fears were expressed that the 
sun was cooling off; snow fell to a depth of three inches in 
central New York, and as much as ten inches in Vermont, 
while an icy wind from the north blew steadily. 

The Buffalo Gazette published a dispatch from Canan- 
daigua, dated June 11, which reported “The cold weather 
for a week past has thrown deep gloom over the prospect of 
the season. Since the beginning of the month, we have 
experienced the chilling effects of Autumn, and the wither- 
ing effects of foliage has given the fields a dreary aspect... . 
To make us comfortable, fires have been necessary in our 
houses and greatcoats when we go out.” July was also accom- 
panied by frost and ice, the Fourth was cold and raw, while 
the two following days saw snow fall in Vermont, and fires 
within and woolen clothing without, were necessary all over 
northeastern United States. August brought more frost and 
some ice, the Indian corn was so frozen that the greater part 
was cut down and dried for fodder. Wheat partially sur- 
vived the universal destruction, but often failed to ripen 
and the yield of stalk was poor. September and October 
showed little improvement, the daily temperature often not 
exceeding thirty degrees. November was extremely cold 
while December weather was more moderate, some say the 
mildest month of the year. In Wyoming County have sur- 
vived tales of how the pioneer planted his potatoes, and 
then dug up and ate the seed. Men walked to the Finger 
Lake region and returned with a bushel or more of wheat 
on their backs. Flour was quoted from $13 to $20 a barrel, 
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and seed corn at $5.00. Crops were planted in 1817 with 
seed harvested in 1815. Only the abundant fish and wild 
animal life, together with charity from more fortunate per- 
sons, prevented more serious suffering or actual starvation. 

The frontier homestead provided nearly all the products 
to make it essentially a self-contained unit. In addition to 
lumber, fuel, ash and lye for soap making, the forest yielded 
maple sap which kept the family supplied with sugar, even 
maple beer and wine; broom handles came from the birch, 
ash or hickory; churns were fashioned from red cherry, 
wooden bowls usually from maple; the hemlock furnished 
bark for the nearby tannery. The johnnycake meal and 
hominy mush, made from corn, raised many a stalwart 
youth, while the apple orchard gave of its fruit for pies, 
sauce, apple butter, cider and vinegar. Butter and cheese 
were produced in surplus, while vast yields of wheat, barley, 
oats and rye all contributed to the subsistence of man and 
beast. Candles and soap were by-products of beef cattle while 
hogs yielded smoked and salted pork and lard. 

One chimney corner of most frontier homes lield the dye- 
tub in which indigo and foreign wood chips, purchased from 
peddlers or nearby traders, or such commonplace ingredients 
as hickory bark and nut hulls, peach leaves, goldenrod, 
various roots, or oak bark, were blended in proper propor- 
tions to give the housewife a very satisfactory color. Textile 
heirlooms, cherished today, show how fast and really beauti- 
ful were the dyes which nature provided. Of course, all 
fabrics and garments were evolved at home from wool or 
the flax plant. Itinerant tailoresses usually made up the 
clothing for men and boys and the poor styling was all too 
evident. Hides would be taken to the tannery and there 
processed, usually on a fifty-fifty basis, and then the shoe- 
maker was visited, or the cobbler would make an annual 
visit, to outfit both old and young. Leather boots and shoes 
were cherished and carefully greased for preservation and 
softness. Children went barefoot during warmer months and 
old timers recall the attending misery when one’s feet were 
thereafter shod in woolen socks and boots. 
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The pioneer worked hard, but he played hard. “Bees” 
were part and parcel of gregarious frontier society. To log- 
cuttings and burnings, house-raisings, road-cuttings, husk- 
ings, apple-parings, pumpkin-parings, quiltings, and soap 
and candle makings went the whole neighborhood. When 
labor was completed, a bountiful meal would be served, and 
oiten dancing, sports and games climaxed the event. Spell- 
downs and singing schools were great favorites through much 
of the 19th century. 

During the first decades our school houses were of log but 
those gave way to frame buildings before 1840. These struc- 
tures were not built for comfort or convenience. Down 
drafty chimneys came gusts of wind that carried smoke and 
ashes into the room; green fuel oozed and sputtered as a 
feeble flame made a valiant effort to survive. Judge Alden S. 
Stevens of Attica, who organized the State’s second teachers’ 
institute at Wethersfield Springs about 1843, wrote in that 
year’s annual report as superintendent of common schools 
for Wyoming County, that buildings were generally in a 
poor state of repair, badly constructed and situated. He cited 
the want of a playground, means of ventilation, convenient 
seats and desks, and noted that “people in this section have 
strange ideas about land; it is often difficult to get space 
enough to erect a school house upon, and in order to get it 
cheap, many districts have selected the lowest and poorest 
spots.” Nevertheless, numerous writers have commented 
nostalgically upon the “old red school house,” the paint 
probably made from a mixture of clay, cream or buttermilk, 
a building comfortless, in naked surroundings, or the yard 
overgrown with weeds and bushes, with unhung doors, 
broken sashes, yawning roofs and muddy mouldering floors. 
In the earliest school rooms the rafters were exposed and 
from them the boys made sport when the teacher was out. 
Slanting shelves about the walls first served as writing desks, 
while benches of slabs, or “out-sides,’ supported by four 
straddling legs set in poles, served as recitation seats. 

Blackboards were simply painted wide boards. One local 
school commissioner used to carry a pot of paint and a 
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brush under his wagon seat, and while inspecting the instruc- 
tion of the school, would refresh the board. Erasers were 
wooden blocks covered with sheepskin or rags. Globes, maps 
and library books were scarce. The water supply more often 
came from a neighboring well, and there being no “germs” 
in those days, the bucket, with its common dipper, was suc- 
cessively passed from aisle to aisle at stated periods each 
session. One minor health menace is noted over and over 
as local school meetings passed a rule that “itch shall not be 
sent to school.” The fuel problem was solved by requiring 
of parents one-half cord of seasoned wood per pupils, deliv- 
ered by October First. The word “seasoned” was liberally 
interpreted, and instances of complaint are common; teach- 
ers were often required to measure the wood upon delivery 
inasmuch as some patrons were sufficiently experienced in 
arranging wood so that a piled “cord” might have spaces 
“big enough to throw a cat through.” 

Teachers were untrained and in some instances positively 
ignorant. The “inspectors of schools” hired and fired and set 
a premium upon a pedagogue who could make and repair 
a quill pen and maintain order. Women taught summers 
when small children and girls were the only pupils, while 
men were hired winters when 60 to 70 were enrolled, includ- 
ing young men up to age twenty or more. Punishments 
varied but whipping was practiced, the dunce-stool occupied 
a conspicious spot, sitting under the teacher’s desk, or the 
dreaded penalty of a boy being seated among the girls were 
common. All things considered, we of this later generation 
can not but admire the beautiful penmanship, the ability 
to read and spell, and the general educational attainment of 
those who rose to places of eminence from the background 
of the “district school.” 

Frontier serenity in the Genesee Country was shattered 
after 1826 by the anti-Masonic upheaval which followed 
the mysterious disappearance of William Morgan of Batavia 
who had attempted to publish the secrets of the Order. The 
fraternity was accused of the murder although to this day 
the ultimate fate of Morgan has never been determined. 
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The whole episode soon assumed a decidedly sordid com- 
plexion as opportunists among the politicians of that day 
fanned the passions of voters, so much so that churches 
were split and State elections affected. 

The abolitionist movement very early attracted sympathy 
in Genesee County. In November 1839, Warsaw was host to 
a convention of anti-slavery men who nominated James G. 
Birney as President, and the following January a state con- 
vention assembled in Arcade to name a slate of candidates. 
Local residents had a leading part in the birth of the Liberty 
Party, and were active “conductors” on the Underground 
Railroad. Through to Warsaw in 1843 came “Box Mary,” 
whose real name was Mary Eliza Jones. The story is briefly 
this: She was due to be sold into the Deep South and 
thus separated from her mother, when two sympathetic 
Yankee gentlemen devised a plan of secreting the pair in a 
large packing case and heading North. Quietly leaving 
Washington, D. C., with a team and wagon, and mother 
and child as cargo encased in the packing box in the rear, 
the men eventually landed their unique load safely in 
Warsaw. The befriended girl, but not the mother, long 
survived the journey, and she grew up to womanhood, an 
honored and respected citizen of that village. 

One of the most spectacular episodes in western New 
York history was the bewildering appearance of the Silver 
Lake Sea Serpent in the summer of 1855. Making a noc- 
turnal;debut, the creature drew thousands to the shores of 
the lake, many believing that an age-old Indian legend to 
the effect that a large snake inhabited those waters was true. 
A harpoonist was imported, a watch-tower erected for a 
twenty-four hour vigil, and elaborate preparations were 
made to confine the denizen of the deep. Boarding houses 
and a lakeside hotel did a thriving business as expectant 
visitors gathered. The whole countryside talked of nothing 
else for days. Even scientists were fooled and only a few 
newspaper editors surmised it was a fraud. Occasionally the 
serpent would put in a brief night time appearance, but 
only once was it seen cavorting on the surface of the lake 
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during daylight hours. It was then reported to have a body 
as “big around as a barrel,” colored a vivid green and 
splashed with irregular yellow spots. It had a huge calf- 
shaped head that moved majestically from side to side as it 
surveyed the landscape. Enormous white teeth, set in a 
vermillion colored mouth, made the whole appearance abso- 
lutely appalling, even to the bravest and most skeptical. 

As summer waned, the serpent dipped for the last time 
beneath the waters of Silver Lake. Late comers were dis- 
appointed, the various speculations agreeing that it had 
doubtless returned, via an underground river, to the depths 
of a distant ocean. In vain did next season’s visitors seek for 
a glimpse of the stranger. He was never seen there again. 
The incident might have remained one of the Genesee 
Country’s major mysteries had not a fire in the attic of a 
Perry hotel revealed the truth. Firefighters there found a 
conglomeration of canvas and wire coil, the corpus delicti 
itself! It was subequently revealed that the hoax was per- 
petrated by the hotel keeper and the editor of the local 
paper as a stimulant to a lax summer season. The serpent 
had been assembled in greatest secrecy, anchored in the lake, 
and his movements controlled by an ingenious system of 
ropes and a bellows to inflate and submerge, all carefully 
operated from a lakeside shanty, hidden in the swampy 
growth of cattails and bushes. The operators of the scheme 
were wholly unprepared for the excitement which followed 
its discovery and then dared not reveal the truth for fear of 
the wrath of those who had been deceived. 

Perhaps the western New York pioneer character and 
moral fiber is best illustrated by relating some semicomic 
incidents. It appears that in Warsaw’s early years the village 
had no church bell to summon the faithful on a Sabbatth 
morning. Consequently, the Presbyterians engaged one John 
F. Clark, an accomplished bugle player, to go to the hill 
south of the village and there play an appropriate tune and 
then to ascend the church belfry and repeat. It was a most 
satisfactory arrangement for the congregation as the clear 
notes of the bugle carried far and wide across the valley 
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and to the hills, but Mr. Clark was disappointed and dis- 
gruntled as no pay was forthcoming. The deacons were non- 
commital, and Clark, a bit of an eccentric, determined to 
bring matters to a head as one Sabbath he climbed the 
belfry. In place of the usual psalms tune, he chose a secular 
. song, and across the valley went the notes of “Jenny Got 
Drunk on Cider!” The indignant deacons arrived in haste 
and by means of meaningful beckonings and words succeeded 
in getting the culprit to descend. His only defense was that 
since he was not paid the least he ought to be permitted to 
do was to make his own selections. It is hardly necessary to 
add that Warsaw soon thereafter hung its first church bell! 

In the same village, a new postmaster took office much to 
the displeasure of a local citizen who vowed that as long 
as the post was held by the incumbent he would never set 
foot inside the office. When occasion demanded, this resource- 
ful citizen would insert a letter into a cleft at the end of a 
long sick and thus with the cooperation of the postmaster 
and office customers continued to deposit and receive mail 
without once breaking his vow. 

Frontier church discipline was unusually exacting and 
severe at times. The Perry Center church excommunicated a 
member for trying out lard for a neighbor on the last Lord’s 
Day in April 1821, when a spell of warm weather threatened 
to spoil the meat. In Arcade, a leading communicant was 
dismissed for failure to exhibit “evidences of experimental 
piety,” while a Warsaw seamstress, who completed a dress- 
making task on Sunday afternoon so her client might start 
on a Monday morning journey, was tried, severely repri- 
manded and placed on probation. 

Feminine vigor has always been evident along the frontier. 
There was no doctor in early Warsaw and a midwife attended 
most childbirths. In a remote corner of the town, surrounded 
by trackless forest, lived a Mrs. Stearns, who awaited a 
“blessed event,” and when it was thought her time had come 
her husband hastened four miles off for help. On the return 
journey darkness had descended, and guided solely by the 
light from a torch in the hands of the husband, the midwife 
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and two neighbor women answered the summons. Two days 
passed but no birth occurred and it was decided that all 
should move to the home of the midwife to await develop- 
ments. The ladies accordingly climbed aboard an oxsled 
which held their necessities, but at the last moment it was 
recalled that a churn full of cream should not be left; the 
churn was added. As the party traveled through the forest 
trail, they encountered ruts, stones, roots of trees, and the 
passengers were rudely jolted. I suppose you expect to hear 
that the rocking of the sled completed the butter making, 
but, alas, in one final convulsion the churn was hurled to 
the ground and the contents spilled. As it turned out, Mrs. 
Stearns waited three weeks before the arrival of her child, 
and in the meantime the midwife had been delivered of a 
child of her own, recovered, and assisted with Mrs. Stearns 
case. From all reports, mothers and babies did well there- 
after! 

In passing, we have mentioned but a few forces and inci- 
dents which helped to forge our frontier life. It is little more 
than a century and a half since this area was first opened; 
we are young historically but our traditions are deep-rooted 
in American life. We are still reminded that we owe a great 
debt to those who first cleared our lands, lighted our first 
fires, and raised the first homes. You and I can not escape 
the obligation to recall; the continuing influence of the 
Genesee Country was in our cradle, it beckons us from the 
church, and school and the court house, and it lingers in 
the graves of those who were the pioneers. Let us be con- 
stantly mindful that the lasting qualities of early American 
life sprang from the common man, those people who fash- 
ioned a life of enduring values from the commonplace 
things of a more commonplace day. 





THE NEW YORK CITY COURT OF COMMON 
PLEAS 


HAROLD E. HAMMOND* 


Introduction 


T Is not strange that judges were the chroniclers for the 
| Court of Common Pleas for the City and 

County of New York, but it is singular that historians 
have quite consistently ignored that tribunal in their records. 
General histories of the City of New York pass lightly over 
the oldest court in the city, most of them even ignoring the 
three men who troubled themselves to preserve its account. 
These men were E. Delafield Smith, Esq., who served the 
Court in the middle and latter half of the 18th century, 
Charles Patrick Daly, who presided over the Court during 
a portion of the 19th century, and James Wilton Brooks, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New York through the early 
years of the 20th century. Today that Court is merely a dim 
memory in the minds of legal and judicial patriarchs. 

Of the three historical sketches, only that of Judge Daly 
can be considered really substantial. Chief Justice Smith, 
whose principal contribution to law was in his capacity as 
Supreme Court Justice, wrote not only a “very meagre,” but 
“grossly inaccurate” account.’ He devoted only a few pages 
to the early period, and stopped after the first half of the 
18th century. Judge Daly, in his study, referred to another 
account by “the late Mr. Graham,” who published, in 1834, 
a work on the jurisdiction of the courts. Mr. Graham, Daly 
stated, merely copied what Smith had offered—evidently not 
bothering to elaborate upon Smith’s account or to give him 


* Dr. Hammond, Associate Professor of History at Long Island University 
and Administrative Assistant to the President there, was recently awarded his 
doctorate in American history from the Faculty of Political Science at 
Columbia University. He is the author of A Commoner’s Judge, The Life and 
Times of Charles Patrick Daly. 
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credit. Judge Daly not only thoroughly documented his 
work, but discussed his sources, and it is quite apparent that 
he made an exhaustive study of colonial manuscripts and 
the pertinent state papers of London and The Hague. After 
proving earlier accounts unreliable, he proceeded to employ 
original source materials exclusively. Justice Brooks’ volume? 
adds nothing to Daly, who concludes his story with the year 
1855, and does a most unsatisfactory job of supplementing 
it beyond that point. Not only does Brooks fail to document 
his study, but he paraphrases Daly’s account without 
acknowledging his debt. His major contribution is a series 
of short biographical sketches of the judges who served on 
the court from 1821 to 1896; the one treating Daly was 
“borrowed” in its entirety from Oakey Hall, without recogni- 
tion. Judge Brooks embellishes his title with the tempting 
phrase, “With Full Reports of All Important Proceedings,” 
and then abandons his pledge after offering completely 


inadequate summaries of a handful of impeachment trials, 
most of them abortive and none of them of judicial or 
political significance. 

Alden Chester,’ in directing the reader to Judge Daly’s 
historical treatment, comments: 


Although the present treatment endeavors to treat 
the Court rather than Judge Daly’s “History,” the writer 
feels the need of expressing his debt to the man who pre- 
served a record that would otherwise surely have been 
lost to posterity. 


The Dutch Period 


The Court of Common Pleas was officially established in 
the City of New York in 1686. In 1691, it was extended 
throughout the State, and in 1846 it was restricted again to 
the City of New York. Finally, in accordance with the 
amended State Constitutions of 1894, it passed out of exis- 
tence on the 31st of December, 1895. Since its existence can 
be traced back to 1653, it can be said to have had a con- 
tinuous life of nearly two and one-half centuries.‘ 

In 1650, the inhabitants of New Amsterdam were to be 
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allowed to elect a schout, two burgomasters and five schepens, 
“as much as possible according to the custom of old Amster- 
dam.” A “schout” was a cross between a sheriff and a district 
attorney, a “burgomaster” resembled a mayor, with a bit 
more ceremony and somewhat less authority, and a “‘schepen” 
was similar to an alderman. The magistrates elected were 
to constitute a municipal court of justice, subject in appeal 
to the supreme court of the province, the governor and his 
council. The “headstrong and arbitrary” Peter Stuyvesant 
appointed obedient lackeys to the court in defiance of the 
democratic tradition of the Dutch courts.’ Stuyvesant’s prac- 
tice became a “disposition often evinced by the governors” 
to assume the powers of the “delegated” authorities.® 

Judge Daly’s learned judicial examination of the proceed- 
ings of “the worshipful court of the schout, burgomaster 
and schepens” convinced him that “‘as a means of ascertain- 
ing truth and of doing substantial justice, their mode of 
proceeding was infinitely superior to the more technical and 
artificial system introduced by their English successors.” All 
the Dutch magistrates engaged in other occupations, yet the 
knowledge they displayed of Dutch law, maritime law, and 
common law was amazing. They were generally men of 
intelligence, independence, and high moral character, 
possessing “that unswerving adhesion to established rules 
and customs, that sterling good sense, and strong love of 
justice which constitutes so marked a feature in the Dutch 
national character.” This court exercised unlimited criminal 
and civil jurisdiction, except the infliction of punishment in 
capital cases. In Dutch tradition, it became a court of arbi- 
tration, and its cases were rarely appealed; it also acted as a 
court of admiralty and a court of probate.’ 

The interpretation one writer derived from Daly’s account 
was that the Dutch court was “a kind of irregular mosaic, 
and it is not surprising that the Governor and his Burgo- 
master and his Schout and his Schepens were continuously 
in hot water.’ Quite a different view may be had by a more 
careful reading. The court was most orderly and just, and 
though governors did occasionally interfere, it was not a 
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common practice with them. The same writer correctly 
indulged himself in a dramatic analysis of a number of the 
governors, though even that appears exaggerated: ‘Indeed, 
most of them (the governors) were adventurers, pure and 
simple; men whose careers had been ‘unfortunate’ on the 
other side, and who had come to the New World to begin 
again.” § 

The system of fees for the payment of the officers of the 
court was originated with the Dutch and continued well into 
the 19th century. It was an unfortunate system in that it 
strained human nature to the utmost and required absolute 
purity of character in the officials. Punishments for crimes 
were by fine, which were equally distributed to the Schout, 
to the Court, and to the poor. Other possible punishments 
were imprisonment, whipping, the pillory, banishment, and, 
with the concurrence of the governor and his council, death. 
Needless to say, punishment dictated by the tidy Dutch 
mind usually took the form of a fine. Peter Stuyvesant early 
established an ordinance which read: “It is then provided 
that the officers enumerated shall serve the poor gratis, for 
God’s sake, but may take from the wealthy the fees speci- 
fied.” * On the surface, this would appear a merciful justice, 
but what it actually accomplished was the relegation of the 
poor to the whipping-post or the pillory while the rich could 
buy their freedom from punishment. 


The British Period 


When the British captured New Amsterdam on Septem- 
ber 6th, 1664, the judicious Colonel Richard Nicolls urged 
that the Court proceed as before until he had time to reor- 
ganize it properly. Many of the Dutch magistrates refused 
to take an oath to the British King and resigned at the end 
of their terms, however. The principal change the Duke’s 
Laws (introduced by the Duke of York, later King James II) 
made upon the court under consideration was to translate 
the terms “burgomaster,” “‘schepens” and “‘schout.” From 
the 12th of June, 1665, the court was to be known as that 
of the “Mayor, Alderman, and Sheriff,” or, more concisely, 
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as “the Mayor’s Court.” Except that the records were now 
to be kept in English as well as Dutch and that a jury of 
twelve was to be empanelled for the trial of civil causes, the 
business of the court was conducted exactly as it had been 
before. Little attention was paid to the Duke’s Laws, and 
Dutch Law was followed during the administrations of 
Nicolls and Lovelace.’ 

When the Dutch recaptured the city on August 9, 1673, 
Anthony Colve, the conquering governor, restored the name 
and practice of the court to what it had been originally. 
The City was restored to the British by treaty a year later, 
on October 31, 1674, and Sir Edmund Andros, the represen- 
tative of James, changed the name back to the ‘Mayor's 
Court.” Records were to be kept only in English now, and 
gradually British common law and practice were adopted. 
New York courts were not really weaned from Dutch law 
until the time of Chief Justice Monpesson, who served from 
1704 to 1718. The Dongan Charter of 1686 first used the 
term “Court of Common Pleas,” but the popular designa- 
tion, “Mayor’s Court,” remained. Dongan effected a cleavage 
in the powers of the mayor’s court, assigning civil actions to 
the court of common pleas and criminal cases to a newly 
created court of sessions. An official known as the recorder 
was established and a Mr. Graham was the first to be 
appointed to that position. The recorder was to preside with, 
or in the stead of, the mayor over the various municipal 
courts. The mayor’s court sat more frequently than the court 
of sessions. The mayor’s court had been granted “equal 
jurisdiction” with the court of sessions, though the latter was 
shortly restored to its former important role." 

Few changes were made in the mayor’s court, or the court 
of common pleas of the city of New York, from the Dongan 
Charter until the American Revolution. Judge Daly took 
occasion, in bemoaning the fact that little information was 
available about the activities of the lawyers and judges 
during the Colonial Period, to make a philosophical observa- 
tion about the profession he chose for his life-work: 
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Of colonial lawyers, whose lives were devoted exclus- 
ively to their profession, but little is necessarily 
known. In most mental pursuits, an opportunity is af- 
forded for achieving something which may remain as 
a memorial of the life and labors of the mind that cre- 
ated it. The sculptor who works out a statue from a 
block of marble, has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
efforts are embodied and adequately represented in what 
he has produced; but the life of a lawyer is usually de- 
voted to attaining results that cease to be of interest 
when the end is accomplished, and it matters not how 
great may be his talents, how extensive his learning, or 
unwearied his industry. Unless he has had leisure to 
compose judicial works, he can leave little behind him 
that will interest posterity, or will serve to show of what 
he was capable. A forensic argument, or the occasional 
report of a trial, may survive, but such fragmentary 
memorials are not of themselves sufficient to prove that 
a man had attained to commanding eminence in a pro- 
fession, where general excellence depends upon the pos- 
session and thorough cultivation of so many qualities. 
Even those endowments which are looked upon as the 
highest in this most difficult and onerous profession, 
which are deemed the greatest, because the most essen- 
tial and in which the chief excellence of a lawyer lies, 
are not those which attract general attention or lead to 
great public renown. The foreshadowing sagacity that 
perceives in advance all the probable exigencies of a case, 
the close attention which suffers nothing to escape, but 
upon a trial keeps every faculty intent upon the case as 
it is developed, the cool collectedness which is never dis- 
turbed by the unexpected disclosures of evidence, or em- 
barassed by a legal objection, but is able at the instant 
to meet each emergency, and put the best aspect upon it, 
the skillful and adroit management of partial, preju- 
diced, thoughtless or dishonest witness, and the power 
at the close of a trial, or upon an argument, of resolving 
a complicated mass of facts into their due relation to 
each other, and of deducing the principles which grow 
out of the case, and by which it must be governed, to- 
gether with the power of using his learning with nice 
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and discriminating judgement, are the qualities which 
secure the successful end arrived at in every legal con- 
troversy, but are not those which bring down the plau- 
dits of the multitude. This eminent professional merit, 
the fruit of strong natural ability, coupled to great in- 
dustry and experience, has during the lifetime of its 
possessor, but a few select admirers; and when he has 
passed away from the stage of life, there is nothing but 
their recollections to float him down the stream of time, 
until he is lost in the mist that finally enshrouds all that 
is traditional.!? 


Though written at a relatively early stage in his career, 
after he had sat for but ten of his nearly forty-two years 
upon the bench, Judge Daly wrote an accurate autobio- 
graphical sketch in the above passage. It could not have been 
more apt had it been written the year before he died or by 
a present-day observer. The only wonder is that knowing 
what he expressed in 1855, added to his desire to live beyond 
this life in the minds of men, he did not choose a path to 
greater glory. 

At first the court was composed of one regular judge, but 
in 1702, it was ordered that the judge be assisted by two or 
more justices in holding the court, all of whom were 
appointed by the governor and who were to hold office 
during his pleasure. It had cognizance of all actions where 
the matter exceeded the sum of £5 in value, and appeals 
were allowed to the supreme court, established in 1683, for 
any amount exceeding £20 in value. The relationship was 
similar to that of the common pleas at Westminster to the 
King’s bench.** In 1763, the general assembly sent a memorial 
to George III requesting that judges should have tenure 
during good behavior. Lord North, a member of the treas- 
ury board, was instrumental in placing the tenure of the 
chief justice at the King’s pleasure, as well as his salary. This 
policy made the judges entirely dependent upon the Crown, 
a move consistent with the contemporary British colonial 
policy. Monetary value of actions, the major source of income 
for the court, continued to be at the discretion of the king." 
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The Court in the Hands of Patriots 


During the Revolution, the New York courts necessarily 
functioned under the direction of Tories. Justice Hors- 
manden presided over the City’s tribunals until his death 
in 1778, and Justice Ludlow replaced him. At the close of 
the war, Ludlow moved to Canada with the Tory migration 
and was there appointed chief judge of the province of New 
Brunswick. The rebels, meanwhile, withdrew to White 
Plains on July 9, 1776, and then to Kingston. They con- 
tinued on paper the judicial organization of the city by a 
state constitution drawn up on April 20, 1777.15 There is 
some doubt as to whether the mayor’s court continued its 
activities during the Revolution,’® since the public records 
from June 27, 1774 to February 10, 1784 are missing. 

By 1784, New York was firmly entrenched in the hands of 
the patriots. In the beginning of that year, Governor Clinton 
appointed James Duane mayor of the city and Richard 
Varick recorder. The mayor’s court convened on February 
10, 1784 under the direction of the efficient Duane, and 
Colonel Varick joined him on the bench on February 10, 
1784. Duane liberalized the practice of the court in a series 
of rules he established, and then proceeded to attract the 
most conspicuous lawyers of the day to it. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Aaron Burr, Colonel Troup, William S. and William B. 
Livingston argued cases before the court, and in that day 
when New York was the Nation’s capitol, the mayor’s court 
occupied a conspicuous place in the public eye. Duane’s 
high character drew men of ability to the court. 


In fact, so popular was the court, so great the con- 
fidence felt by suitors and by the profession, that al- 
though it was in the power of the defendant to remove 
a cause into the supreme court for trial, where the 
amount exceeded £20, the privilege was rarely resorted 
to; and its records show, that cases presenting questions 
of the highest importance, and involving large amounts 
of property, were constantly adjudicated before it. 


Duane presided until the close of 1789, when he was 
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appointed a district judge of New York by George Washing- 
ton; Colonel Varick replaced him as mayor. Colonel Varick 
was followed by a succession of brilliant men, who carried 
on the high tradition established by Duane.’? When Mar- 
turin Livingston was recorder, from 1804 to 1808, Mayor 
De Witt Clinton ceased to preside over the mayor’s court, 
and the recorder was the presiding magistrate from that 
time until 1821.1* The mayor confined his judicial activities 
during these years to the court of sessions. The absurdity of 
continuing a “Mayor’s Court” which the mayor ceased to 
attend was one of the factors that induced the renaming 
and reorganization of the court structure in 1821. 


The Common Pleas, 1821-1896 


On December 4, 1820, the common council of New York 
resolved to apply to. the legislature ‘‘so t> amend the Charter 
of this City, and the Statutes relating thereto, that the 
Mayor of the said City may be relieved from the performance 


of judicial duties as First Judge of the several courts of law 
in this City, and so that a First Judge be appointed in and 
for the Court of Common Pleas in the said City, and that 
the Recorder may preside in the Court of Sessions therein.” 1° 
On February 27, 1821, the legislature established the court 
of common pleas, or county court, of the city and county of 
New York to take the place of the mayor’s court. It was pro- 
vided that the judges of the new court be the same as those 
of the old court, the mayor, recorder, and alderman, plus a 
first judge of the court. The first judge was to be named by 
the governor and was required to have practiced as a coun- 
sellor before the supreme court of the State for three years. 
He was to hold office during good behavior or until he 
attained the age of sixty. Either the mayor or the recorder 
or the first judge could hold court with one or more of the 
subordinate judges. It was also provided that judges of the 
court of common pleas be empowered to hold courts of 
general sessions of the peace. In other words, the newly 
created “first judge’ was not only added to the court of 
common pleas, but also to the court of general sessions, the 
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criminal tribunal of the City. On March 19, 1821, John T. 
Irving announced that he had received the appointment of 
“First Judge.” °° The act of 1821 was prepared by John 
Anthon, “the most prominent practitioner at the bar” in 
that day, and was passed by the legislature.** 

After the passage of the act, the mayor ceased to preside 
in the court of sessions. This arrangement was not a pro- 
vision in the act itself, but was established by Mayor Stephen 
Allen. Recorder Riker then took the mayor's place as pre- 
siding judge of the sessions, leaving Judge Irving to sit alone 
in the. court of common pleas. The only occasions on which 
the mayor, the recorder, and the first judge sat together were 
impeachment trials. In such cases, the first judge presided. 
Judge Irving served in the court of common pleas for 
seventeen years as first judge, after (or because of which) he 


died. 


Attentive, careful, and pains taking, few judges in this 
State ever have been more accurate or perhaps more 
generally correct in their decisions. . . . he was not what 
would be termed a quick minded man... . his judge- 
ments were rarely reversed. . .. He shared, in common 
with his more distinguished brother, Washington Irving, 
a talent for literary composition, and wrote with great 
elegance, ease, and perspicuity. . . . his weighty judicial 
duties . . . left him no leisure; and he appears to have 
lost all taste thereafter for literary pursuits.?? 


Any cause could be removed for trial from the mayor’s 
court to the supreme court by habeas corpus or certiorari 
which involved more than £20 until an act passed in 1789 
increased the sum to £100 (or $250). In 1823, the sum involved 
was further increased to $500. By an act passed in 1837, it 
was raised to $2500. In 1844, the power to remove any cause 
was taken away, and the court’s jurisdiction remained 
unlimited in amount from that year forward.** This was an 
important development as far as the judges of the court 
were concerned, for their income was determined by their 
zeal in hearing cases and the size of the causes before them. 
Judge Daly’s early years on the bench were extremely active. 
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By “An Act Relating to the Court of Common Pleas” 
passed on April 11, 1834, an associate judge was created, 
with equal power, jurisdiction, and duty to that of the first 
judge. The associate judge was to receive “a like judges trial 
fee for every cause noticed for trial” in the same manner 
and with the same restrictions.** On March 20, 1838, Michael 
Ulshoeffer was appointed associate judge of the common 
pleas. When Judge Irving died in 1838, Judge Ulshoeffer 
was appointed first judge and Daniel P. Ingraham was made 
associate justice. When an additional associate justice was 
created in 1839, William Inglis was appointed to that 
position.®® 

The court consisted of three judges at this time, each of 
whom was appointed for a term of five years. The first term 
of Judge Inglis expired at an unfortunate moment for him, 
since the Democratic Party had recently recaptured the 
political machinery of the State after having been out of 
power for some years. Though there was a general desire 
expressed by members of the bar of New York for the reap- 
pointment of Inglis, political patronage prevented the selec- 
tion of a Whig, even to the Bench. Two lawyer-politicians 
vied for the position, Thomas W. Waterman and Thomas 
Jefferson Smith, both of whom were inferior to Inglis in legal 
knowledge and ability. The political strength of these two 
candidates was such, however, that an equal balance was 
achieved in both the Senate and the Assembly, making it 
impossible for the Legislature to arrive at a decision. Neither 
candidate would concede to the other, and Governor Bouch 
was placed in a quandary. He turned, in this dilemma, to 
former Governor Marcy for advice. Marcy suggested a com- 
promise candidate, and mentioned the name of Charles P. 
Daly, a twenty-seven year old lawyer then serving in the 
legislature. Daly had exhibited talents that marked him as 
a man of great promise, and all concerned agreed that his 
appointment was the answer. 

Charles Daly knew Judge Inglis personally in the days 
before he went to Albany. During his years of legal appren- 
tice ship, and as a fledgling lawyer, he had come before 
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Inglis in court. Because he was a loyal friend and a man of 
honor, he declined the appointment tendered him. Inglis, 
after satisfying himself that the position could not be his in 
any event, urged Daly to accept the appointment. Not until 
he was entirely satisfied that an injustice was not being 
inflicted upon anyone, would Daly accept.?® On May 6, 1844, 
when the court of common pleas met to hear charges against 
Justice Gilbert in an impeachment proceeding, Charles Daly 
sat for the first time in the capacity of judge. Gilbert, inci- 
dentally, was only censured. 

The roll of the court from 1821 to 1848, “during which 
period every aspirant to the bar of the City of New York 
had first to be admitted to practice in the common pleas,” 
contains the names of some very prominent figures in the 
legal, political, and social life of America in that day. After 
a candidate for the bar passed a series of examinations, he 
was admitted to the common pleas as an attorney-at-law. 
After three years of active practice there, he applied for 
admittance as a counsellor-at-law to the supreme court. 
Among those who followed this procedure, we find the names 
of Daniel P. Ingraham, admitted to the bar of New York in 
1824; William Inglis and (General) John A. Dix, in 1825; 
(Judge) Thomas S. Brady, father of Thomas A., John R., 
and James T. Brady, in 1826; David Dudley Field, in 1828; 
Benjamin D. Silliman, in 1829; Hamilton Fish, in 1830; 
Alexander Hamilton Jr., in 1832; Thomas A. Brady, in 1833; 
James T. Brady, in 1835; Andrew Warner, in 1836; Hiram 
Barney and Charles P. Daly, in 1839; John R. Brady (a 
judge of the common pleas and the supreme court in later 
life) in 1842; Samuel J. Tilden, in 1844.2" 

The Constitutional Convention of 1846, of which Ira 
Harris, Charles P. Daly, and Samuel J. Tilden were members, 
made a general reorganization of the judicial system of the 
State. Neither the court of common pleas nor the supreme 
court of the City of New York were effected, however, except 
that the elective system which was adopted also applied to 
them. The terms of the judges of both courts were to expire 
on the 17th of January, 1848; an election of judges by the 
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people for each of the courts was to be conducted in June of 
1847; the terms of the judges elected was to be classified in 
terms of two, four and six years, to be determined by lot; 
and the election of all judges thereafter was to be for terms 
of six years. In June of 1847, the three judges of the court of 
common pleas were duly elected, and when the lots were 
drawn, it was found that Michael Ulshoeffer had selected 
the two-year straw, Daniel Ingraham drew the four-year 
term, and Charles P. Daly (the luck of the Irish!), the six- 
year term.’$ 

A full dress debate raged in the judiciary committee of 
the Convention of 1867 over the adoption of the elective 
system in 1846. Matthew Hale affirmed that the great error 
committed in 1846 was in making judges elective; he 
believed there was no democracy in it. Judge Daly endeav- 
ored, in 1867, to explain the action of the 1846 convention, 
of which he was a member. He stated that although the 
convention of 1821 unanimously resolved to detach judges 
from a “‘necessary connection with party politics,” the con- 
vention of 1846 revived the evil. Worse than that, he pro- 
claimed, was the stated purpose of the delegates in 1846 to 
remedy the defects of the judicial system. There was at that 
time, he claimed, “a restless desire for change in everything.” 
It was a period of political theories not drawn from the 
experience and the teachings of the past, but having their 
origin in the fertile region of speculation and attractive from 
their novelty and plausibility. Among these, Daly con- 
tinued, was the theory that public officers of every class 
should be elected by the people for very short terms so that 
they might always be kept under a constant sense of their 
responsibility to the power which created them. Although 
this theory had its foundation in an honest desire to secure 
faithful and efficient officers, he insisted, in its practical 
operation it had been attended with consequences which 
the 1846 convention would not have believed possible. In 
an unsettled, confused, and undirected state of political 
thought and action, the Convention of 1846 was called.*® 
This was a strange argument to hear from the lips of a rank- 
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and-file Democrat who preached democracy at every oppor- 
tunity and never removed his finger from the political pie. 
Patronage, of course, shaped his view, for by it he lived and 
in it he indulged for a life-time. Further, the open-minded 
must concede the validity of the argument that judicial 
ermine has been soiled under both systems and that popular- 
ity is no criterion for the selection of magistrates. 

Michael Ulshoeffer was the first to suffer by the demise 
of the appointive system. In the November, 1849 election, 
he ran against Lewis P. Woodruff and lost. Daniel P. Ingra- 
ham was elevated from associate to first judge in June of 
1850, and in the contest of 1851 he was re-elected for a six- 
year term. Charles Daly won his re-election in 1853, and, 
when Judge Ingraham failed of re-election in 1857, Daly 
was appointed first judge by the governor. Throughout this 
period, it will be remembered, the court consisted of but 
one first judge and two associate judges. Louis Woodruff 
only served on the common pleas bench from November of 
1849 to December 31, 1855, for John R. Brady was elected 
to his position as associate judge in November of 1854. 
Henry Hilton was elected to replace Judge Ingraham in 
1857, and he, in turn, lost to Albert Cardozo in November 
of 1862. Cardozo was elected supreme court justice of New 
York, first district, on November 5, 1867, and his place was 
taken on the common pleas bench by Hooper C. Van Vorst 
in that year. In November of 1868, George C. Barrett was 
elected to the court of common pleas, to replace Judge Van 
Vorst, who served but one year, and was replaced by 
Frederick W. Loew in November of 1869. In the latter year, 
Charles H. Van Brunt was added to the court. With the 
opening of the year 1870, then, the judges who served on 
the court of common pleas were First Judge Daly and Asso- 
ciate Judges Loew and Van Brunt.*° The elective system 
was indeed providing the New York courts with a rapid turn- 
over. It was certainly fortunate (for the stability and con- 
sistency of the common pleas) that at least one man, Charles 
Daly, remained throughout on the bench. 

By the judiciary act of 1847 and by the code passed in 1848 
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and amended in 1349, 1851, and 1853, the jurisdiction of 
the court of common pleas was reaffirmed. It exercised 
unlimited jurisdiction in law or equity for all residents of 
the City of New York and all persons served with process 
within the city. It also embraced corporations created by 
the laws of the State which transacted their business in the 
city or maintained an office there. It had jurisdiction over 
“foreign” corporations when any cause of action involving 
them arose within the State. This included actions for the 
recovery of debts or damages upon contracts made, executed 
or delivered within the State. Some of the actions that were 
included in the jurisdiction of the court were the recovery 
of real and personal property, injury to property, foreclosures 
of mortgages, disposition of the real estate of infants, censure 
or impeachment of public officers, and the care and custody 
of persons and estates of lunatics, persons of unsound mind, 
or habitual drunkards residing in the city. It was the only 
court in the city which could give an individual the legal 
right to change his name, and, with the supreme court and 
the superior court, it had jurisdiction over the naturalizing 
of voters in the county. The greatest part of litigation and 
insolvency assignments were handled by it, and contested 
wills were tried before it. 

An appeal from the judgments of the court of common 
pleas, except in an action originating in the marine or 
justice’s court, lay directly to the court of appeals of the 
state, the tribunal of last resort. The court of common pleas 
was itself a court of final appeal for the marine and district 
justices’ courts of the city. It also had exclusive jurisdiction 
in proceedings upon liens against real estate “for the better 
security of mechanics and others erecting buildings and fur- 
nishing materials therefor, in the city and county of New 
York,” except that liens not in excess of $100 could be 
instituted in the marine or justices’ court where the building 
was situated.*? 

In 1867, the Legislature of the State of New York pro- 
vided for the election of delegates to revise the organic law 
of the State. The convention met in the assembly chamber 
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on June 4, 1867 and adjourned sine die on February 28, 
1868; in the interim, it enjoyed a recess from September 
24th to November 12th, 1867. The meetings of the conven- 
tion which were contemporaneous with the sessions of the 
legislature were held in the chamber of the common council 
of the city of Albany. William A. Wheeler was president 
of the convention, Luther Caldwell, secretary, and Samuel 
C. Pierce, sargeant-at-arms. George William Curtis, William 
M. Evarts, Horace Greeley, and George Opdyke were dele- 
gates-at-large. Charles P. Daly was a delegate from the 
fourth district of New York City, Edwards Pierrepont and 
Samuel J. Tilden were sent from the seventh district, Rich- 
ard L. Larremore from the eighth, and Theodore W. Dwight 
from the nineteenth.** 

The judiciary committee included some of the most prom- 
inent lawyers and jurists of the day—George F. Comstock, 
William M. Evarts, Charles P. Daly, Joshua M. Van Cott, 
Theodore W. Dwight, Francis Kerman, Matthew Hale, 
Edwards Pierrepont, Charles J. Folger, and Charles Andrews. 
A majority of the judiciary committee reported for the 
election of judges to hold office during good behavior, or 
until the age of seventy had been reached; the minority 
argued for life tenure. Majority opinion was also opposed 
to the action of the 1846 Convention which voided the 
appointment of judges by the governor. Judge Daly argued 
before the committee in favor of a return to the appointee 
system and for the abolition of the elective method for the 
selection of the judges. Daly stated that his review of the 
debates of 1846 revealed that the elective system had been 
approved by the convention of 1846 almost without dis- 
cussion. The debates do not fully confirm Daly’s contention, 
for it seems that Jordan, Swackhamer, Ira Harris, Morris, 
Hoffman, and O’Conor—all very prominent lawyers or jurists 
—argued in favor of popular election for judges. Evarts, 
rather than Daly, led the motion for establishing seventy 
as the age limit for judges in New York State in 1867.** It 
was this clause that forced Julge Daly from the bench at a 
time when he felt himself to be in full vigor and clarity of 
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mind. Without doubt he would have remained on the 
bench at least another decade had he been permitted to do so. 
Judge Daly voted against the adoption of the constitution 
of 1867 by the convention.** The majority voted in favor of 
it on February 28, 1868, however, and it was submitted to 
the electorate. The judiciary article, which was presented to 
the people on a separate ballot, passed by a narrow majority, 
but the rest of the constitution failed of adoption.*® The 
actual vote was:*¢ 
For Against 
The Constitution 223,935 290,456 
The Judiciary Article 247,240 240,442 
The Tax Article 183,812 272,260 
Property Qualification for 
Colored Persons 282,403 249,802 


In the “Address to the People,” the convention delegates 
summarized their work on the judiciary article: “We have 


materially changed the judicial system. . . . in the court of 
common pleas . . . we have continued in office the present 
judges thereof, and lengthened the term of their successors 
to fourteen years, and increased the number of judges...” 57 
The fine hand of Judge Daly can be seen in this revision. 
The office of first judge was abolished, the office of chief 
justice was created, and the number of associate judges was 
increased from two to five. The court of common pleas lost 
nothing and gained much from the work of the convention; 
it increased in size and prestige, and the conditions for 
judges serving on it were greatly improved. In addition to 
this, the fee system of compensation gave way to established 
salaries, that of the chief justice being $15,000 a year, and 
that of associate judges ranging from $6,000 to $10,000. 

In accordance with the provisions of the article of the 
1867 constitution adopted by the people, Judge Daly was 
elevated to the position of Chief Justice of the court of 
common pleas in 1870, and three new Associate Judges were 
added; they were, Hamilton W. Robinson, Richard L. 
Larremore, and Joseph F. Daly. It might be well to note 
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that, far from being related to Charles Daly, Joseph Daly 
came to be considered positively undesirable by the Chief 
Justice before very long. Joseph Daly was somewhat of a 
publicity hound, and took every opportunity to sensation- 
alize his role in the court to the disadvantage of the Chief 
Justice. Joseph Daly was excellent at the art of political 
manipulation, and managed to acquire his promotion to the 
top position in the court a short time before it was abolished. 
For all Joseph Daly’s maneuvering, however, Charles Daly 
succeeded in naming Judge Larremore his successor when 
he retired in 1885. 

There were fewer changes on the bench of the common 
pleas as a result of the new provisions. George M. Van 
Hoeson was elected in the stead of Frederick W. Loew in 
November of 1875, but the electorate found it increasingly 
difficult to get at the judges. Judge Robinson died in April 
of 1879, and Miles Beach was appointed to take his place 
until he could be elected in his own right in November of 
that year. When Judge Van Brunt resigned on June 1, 1884, 
because he had been elected a justice of the supreme court 
of the State of New York on November 6th of the previous 
year, Henry Wilder Allen was appointed to his position. 
This appointive system to fill vacancies was accomplishing 
what Judge Daly had favored in his convention speeches, 
for the people came to have less and less to do with the 
selection of the judges of the court. Judge Allen, in a similar 
manner to Judge Beach, was first appointed to fill a vacancy, 
and in the following November was served up to the public 
as a man who had already had a successful trial period of 
service. In both cases, the public responded to a positive 
psychology and elected him for a fourteen year term. When 
Judge Daly reached the age limit in 1885, he was retired 
without pension after a service of nearly forty-two years on 
the common pleas bench. Henry W. Bookstaver was elected 
in November of 1885 to fill the vacancy,** Judge Larremore 
retired from the bench in 1890 because of poor health, and 
Joseph Daly, because of his seniority, replaced him as chief 
justice. Joseph Daly was chief justice from 1890 to 1895, 
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when the court was abolished. Judge Allen died in office in 
1891. The judges who were on the bench of the court of 
common pleas when it was abolished were sitnply transferred 
to the supreme court of the city. 

For the largest portion of the life of the mayor’s or 
common pleas court, terms were fixed by statute. Accord- 
ing to the constitution adopted in 1869, however, terms of 
the court of common pleas were to be determined by the 
judges of the court, “as the public interest may require.” 
The responsibility thus fixed upon the judges, it was not 
uncommon to find the court holding sessions as late as ten 
o'clock in the evening when the calendar was crowded. This 
was due, perhaps, not so much to the conscientiousness of 
the judges as to the demands made upon them by the public. 
An example of such pressure is the comment of Horace 
Greeley that “it is not possible for a business man to spend 
his whole life in court rooms, waiting for his case to be 
called.” *° 

These long and tedious sessions were not uncommon, and 
the strain on the judges was frequently telling. Numerous 
times, Chief Justice Daly found it necessary to take time off 
to recuperate from a routine which completely sapped his 
energies. Once the law released the judges from the necessity 
of conforming to a rigid schedule, they became more respon- 
sive to their public duty and exacted more of themselves 
than ever before. It was then the general public conviction 
that the judicial office was not an asylum for the indolent, 
and it was demanded in many ways of the judge who did 
not appear to accept a fair share of public duty that he retire 
to private life. There, “he may indulge his peculiar habits, 
in his own way, without seriously affecting the public 
good.” # 

One clerk served both the court of common pleas and the 
supreme court of New York City and County in the period 
from 1821 to 1854. In the latter year, the legislature created 
a separate clerk to serve the court of common pleas, who 
was to be selected by the judges themselves. Andrew Warner 
—later in life the President of the Institution for the Savings 
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of Merchants—was the first clerk of the court of common 
pleas appointed under the provisions of the act. Warner 
and his successor, Benjamin H. Jarvis, served but one year 
each. Nathaniel Jarvis Jr. was appointed in 1856, and 
remained in that capacity until 1889. Samuel Jones replaced 
Jarvis, but only for a short time, for Jones retired in 1892. 
The last clerk of the court was Alfred Wagstaff, who, when 
the court was abolished, moved on to the clerkship of the 
supreme court of New York.‘? The court records were not 
kept by the clerks in those days, but by the judges them- 
selves, and the greatest compilation of the causes that were 
argued in the court of common pleas was made by Charles 
P. Daly.** 

The New York Herald reported on December 31, 1895, 
that “The Court of Common Pleas, in existence for nearly 
two centuries and a half, is to go out of existence on this 
day.” By the Constitution of 1894, it was merged in the 
Supreme Court. “When it ceased to exist, it was the oldest 
judicial tribunal in the State of New York, the oldest with 
an unbroken record in the United States.” * 


1A History of the Court of Common Pleas for the City and County of N. 
Y., With an Account of the Judicial Organization of the State and of Its 
Tribunals, from the Time of Its Settlement by the Dutch in 1623, until the 
Adoption of the State Constitution of 1846, by Charles P. Daly, New York, 
John W. Amerman, printer, 1855, 68 pp.; hereafter referred to as “Daly, 
Common Pleas.” p. 3. This account was originally published as an introduc- 
tion to the reports of the New York Court of Common Pleas by E. Delafield 
Smith, 1 E. D. Smith, XVII. 

2 History of the Court of Common Pleas with Full Reports of All Import- 
ant Proceedings, by James Wilton Brooks, LL.D,, New York, 1896. Hereafter 
cited as “Brooks.” 

3 Legal and Judicial neem, | of New York, 3 vols., Alden Chester, Edit., 
National Americana Society, New York, 1911. Volume II, p. 15. Hereafter 
cited as “Chester, Legal Hist.” 

4 Brooks, p. 9. 

5 Daly, Common Pleas, p. 7, 9. 

6 Chester, Legal History, Vol. II, p. 118. 

7 Daly, Common Pleas, pp. 10, 12-15. 

8 Brooks, pp. 15, 16. 

9 Daly, Common Pleas, pp. 18-19. 

10 Ibid., pp. 20-26. 

11Jbid., pp. 26-40; also, see Morris, Richard B., Selected Cases of the 
— Court of New York City, 1674 to 1784, Amer. Hist. Assn., pub., 1935, 
777 pp. 

12 [bid., p. 50. 

13 Civil List and Constitutional History of the Colony and State of New 
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after referred to as “Werner.” 

14 Daly, Common Pleas, p. 48. For further information on the Court of 
Common Pleas at this time consult Daly's account. Half of the volume is 
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15 Ibid., pp. 54-58, 

16 Brooks, p. 22. 

17 Daly, Common Pleas, pp. 59-64. 

18 Courts and Lawyers of New York, A History, 1609-1925, by Alden Ches- 
ter, Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, in collaboration with E. 
Melvin Williams, Historian, American Historical Association, N. Y. & Chi- 
cago, 1925, Volume II, pp. 895-896. Hereafter cited as “Chester, Courts and 
Lawyers.” 

19 The Inconography of Manhattan Island, 1489-1909, by I. N, Phelps 
Stokes, N. Y. Robert H. Dodd, 1926. Hereafter referred to as “Stokes.” Volume 
V, p. 1612; minutes of the Common Council, 1784-1831, XI, 401. 

20 Laws of New York, 1821, Chapter 72. Also Minutes of the Common 
Council, 1784-1831, XI, 555. 

21 Brooks, p. 23. 

22 Daly, Common Pleas, pp. 64-65. For a brief biographical sketch of John 
Treat Irving, see Brooks, pp. 61-63. 

23 Ibid., p. 66. See laws of the State of New York for 1789, 1823, 1844 and 
1847. 

24 17834 Rules and Orders of the Court of Common Pleas, N. Y., Gould, 
Banks & Co., 1834, Articles I and 2. 

25 Werner, p- 309; Laws of 1839, ch. 116. 

26 Brooks, p. 48, pp. 73-75. 

27 Ibid., pp. 28-31. 

28 Daly, Common Pleas, p. 66. 

29 Chester, Legal History, pp. 181-182. 

30 Werner, p. 309. 

31 Laws of 1854, 464; Code of 1852, sections 33, 123, 124, section 11, sub- 
division 4, and section 34; Laws of 1851, 953; Laws of 1844, 469; Laws of 
1845, 250; Laws of 1854, 464; Daly, Common Pleas, pp. 66-68; Chester, Courts 
and Lawyers, p. 899; Chester, Legal History, p. 397. 

32 Werner, p. 131-133. 
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40 Recollections of a Busy Life by Horace Greeley, p. 264; Terms of Court 
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Vol. V, p. 2023, January 1, 1896; Chester, Courts & Lawyers, p. 897. 
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A BRITISHER TOURS THE HUDSON 


JOSEPH J. MCCADDEN* 


OSEPH LANCASTER, a famed promoter of the monitorial 

scheme of mass education and advocate of “schooling for 

every child,” landed in New York City from London 
August 24, 1818. He gave his first lecture in the New World 
one week later, and the very next morning set sail, encour- 
aged by and in the company of Governor De Witt Clinton, 
up the Hudson for what was to prove approximately a 
month’s tour of river towns. 

What were New York Staters seeing and what were they 
talking about as he disembarked? 

In the metropolis there had just been a nine days’ plague 
of the worst mosquitoes in sixteen years;! the Free School 
Society of New York (City) was awaiting reply from the 
British and Foreign School Society to their request for a 
teacher trained in the Lancasterian Monitorial System; 
Governor Clinton had been trying to recuperate in Staten 
Island from a winter’s accident to his knee, only to have to 
bear the loss of his beloved spouse;? New York City was, as 
since, dirty, and it was also overrun with mad dogs and 
scavenging pigs. The State was just two years away from 
the census which would establish it as the most populous 
State in the country,’ not to be displaced as such even to 
this day. Three steamers linked the city with the State 
Capital, two with New London, several with New Jersey 
ports, and a few combined stage-steamer routes hustled 
travellers in one day or slightly more between the city and 
the original “Athens of America,” Philadelphia. 

A “Medical Science Lottery,” soon to arouse suspicion of 
scandal, is selling chances merrily. Columbia College’s course 


* Dr. McCadden, of the Department of Education, Hunter College of the 
City of New York, is the author of Education in Pennsylvania, 1801-1835 and 
of various articles dealing with education in the United States. He is at 
present at work on a full-length biography of Joseph Lancaster. 
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in the ancient classics is being vigorously attacked and 
defended. People drink ice-water when overheated and 
promptly lie down and die. Sea-serpents bedevil the good 
burghers of Boston and Gloucester. Clintonians and anti- 
Clintonians hammer each other in the daily press. The Great 
Canal is a-building from West to East through the joined 
sweat of oxen, horses, and men. The Cherokees in Carolina 
have the gospel of cheap education preached to them by the 
Moravians. Albany, despite enforced loss of the fur trade 
through British machinations on the Lakes, and in spite of 
silt which threatens to hamper river navigation just south of 
the city,‘ has become the bustling center of the grain trade 
and of supplies for the whole State. In the realm of inven- 
tion, Mr. Saunders, the author of kaleidoscope, has improved 
upon the instrument.’ Line by line, murder trials are tran- 
scribed for avid readers in the press of the State from as 
far away as France and England. Gallaudet and the Deaf-and- 
Dumb Institution in Connecticut, revolutions in South 
America, the problem of Florida territory, escaping slaves, the 
wearing of tight stays, currently fashionable with all women 
and with even some men, to produce (as the St. Lawrence 
Gazette said) “‘a turnip-tapered, tight-corsetted waist,” the 
indisposition of the Queen of England, the question of who 
can and will best play Macbeth, the Circus now entertaining 
in New York City, private schools of all sorts flourishing and 
Sabbath schools of all kinds sprouting and withering like the 
Biblical seed sown on poor ground. A lady will protest to 
the Worcester (Massachusetts) Gazette, that she has not been 
kissed since the new bonnets have come out: one would have 
to be a long-snouted animal, says she, to perform the act.* 
Amid such happenings, Joseph Lancaster disembarked on 
the soil of New York City, in the evening of Monday, August 
24, 1818, sixty days out from London.’ And some of the first 
tidings he heard were of typhus fever raging in the land he 
had left behind.* Along with Lancaster in the ship Washing- 
ton, Captain Forman in charge, were his demented wife, his 
teen-age daughter Betsy, a young monitor he had trained in 
England, named Richard Madox Jones, and Messrs. C. 
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Duproz, J. Page, H. Joseph, and also 17 persons in the steer- 
age.’ The ship carried dry goods, etc., consigned to a list of 
24 separate addressees, W. Chapman, J. Givan, J. A. and W. 
P. Post among others.?° 

To what lodgings Lancaster guided his small party on 
their first night in the New World is not known. But who 
this Britisher was and what he sought from the moment he 
reached our shores, this we do know. His educationa! system 
had preceded him to America by some fifteen years.1! He 
had invented the Lancasterian system of instruction, whereby 
elementary schooling was done on a mass basis in one room 
by means of one skilled master and several monitors-in- 
training. When Lancaster began his work, there were in 
England no normal schools, there was no state support of 
education, practically no interest in training the children of 
the poor, no established channels whereby government or 
philanthropy could be aroused to contribute to these, even 
if they did exist, nor to extend them in permanence and 
availability. Lancaster had opened the purse strings of King 
George III and the royal family; he secured the formation 
of the British and Foreign School Society. His system spread 
in England, Wales, and Ireland, and on the Continent in 
France, Spain, and Russia,—and in all these regions men 
turned to Lancaster for advice. 

But he had boarded and clothed too many waifs, and he 
began too many unprovided ventures for them. The Society 
eased him out, the Established Church hounded him because 
he was a Dissenter, Dr. Andrew Bell tried to take his laurels 
of authorship away from him, and his voluntary bankruptcy 
cut him off as with a nigh-unanimous blow from the society 
of his rigorous fellow-Quakers. His language gained in 
acerbity as time went on, and friends and employment grew 
dim. Treatment by a physician slated to take over the case 
of the now similarly unbalanced King left the mental state 
of Mrs. Lancaster no better. From Lancaster’s MS. remains,?* 
we may infer that his migration to America was impelled 
by hopes of starting anew, in a hospitable land, searching 
for new solutions for his family problems and new horizons 
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for his zea! to educate the poor. The present writer is not 
inclined to go along with the statement ** that Lancaster 
came to the United States intending to return to England 
in three years. 

Within eight days after his arrival in New York City, 
Lancaster began a tour of the Hudson which is only 
sketchily treated in existing literature.’ The tour seems to 
have been inspired by two factors: first, the door to employ- 
ment in New York City seemed tightly closed against him; 
second, opportunity offered when an invitation came from 
Governor De Witt Clinton to go up to Albany in the interest 
of a projected State teacher-training institution. 

It is true that the Free School Society which, with annual 
State aid, ran the public schools in New York City, had 
used the Lancasterian method from the opening of its first 
school, P. S. 1, in 1806. While Lancaster was on the high seas, 
however, arrangements were concluded by the Society with 
Lancaster’s old foundation, no longer called “The Royal 
Lancasterian Institution” but “The British and Foreign 
School Society,” for a teacher to take over the system in the 
city schools. The bitterness between Lancaster and his old 
association had persisted, and the BFSS was insistent that 
the teacher they sent over, together with his wife, on the 
Emily in July,’® Charles Pickton by name, who had received 
his early boarding and training as one of the Lancaster 
“family” at the Borough Road, must not teach in any school 
where Lancaster might be.1® 

Clinton was perennial President of the Free School Society 
but rarely seems to have attended its meetings. The chair 
was generally filled by Thomas Eddy, Quaker philanthropist 
and, with Clinton and others, a member of the Erie Canal 
Commission. Both were friendly to Lancaster, but the 
Society had been waiting for the British replacement for 
some years, so that when Pickton embarked and appeared 
in person before the trustees, he was confirmed in the 
position on September 4.1” 

Thus there was no chance for a position in the schools of 
New York City. With his usual exuberance Lancaster later 
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wrote, however, of a better reception in other quarters. “The 
Mayor, the Recorder and a number of the most respectable 
citizens of New York instantly paid every attention which a 
stranger whose life had been devoted to works of benevolence 
could anticipate as hospitality.” 1% The press of the East 
heralded his arrival in the country, and not a single critical 
word seems to have appeared. Former pupils of his London 
days hastened to get in touch with him, and several teachers 
who thought they had improved upon the Lancasterian 
system dared to ask his approval of their changes. But Lan- 
caster was without financial resources, had sailed to this 
country on borrowed money, and had escaped steerage only 
by a last-minute added benefaction. He therefore bethought 
himself of a device he had found profitable in England— 
lecturing. There, encouraged by a duke or a lord or by 
laymen, he had toured England, Wales, and Ireland. He 
spoke of natural science, religious devotion, educational 
origins, Robert Raikes and the Sunday Schools. Chiefly, how- 
ever, his talks stressed the nature and value of cheap, easily- 
accessible education, massed for the children of the poor. 
Eager for his subject, then, and looking for his first New 
World earnings, he saw the Governor on the latter’s return 
from Rockaway, on August 27.1* Clinton arranged for the 
free use of the New York Free School room, 1 Chatham 
Street, and Lancaster’s first lecture in the New World 
occurred exactly a week after his disembarkation.”° He spoke 
of the power and advantages of his system of education, and 
used a few drawings to illustrate his points. The audience 
was considerable—three hundred in number. The gross 
receipts were about one hundred dollars.21 Later Lancaster 
recalled of this lecture that “the impression made on minds 
of the hearers remains with agreeable feelings to this day.” ** 
There will be some Americans, however, who will feel 
superior to the racy, English-style humor which was liked 
so well in his native land. 

Leaving the deranged wife in the care of young Jones in 
lodgings at 37 Dey Street, subject to occasional oversight by 
one of her kinsmen, William Shotwell, a broker of Liberty 
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Street, Lancaster at 9 a. m. the next day “availed himself 
of the Governor’s kind invitation and the beauty of the 
season to go up the Hudson in the Steam boat to Albany.” ** 
He was accompanied by his daughter, Betsy, still in her 
thirteenth year. Of the journey, Clinton in his diary merely 
says that he himself left New York in the Steam Boat Paragon 
after breakfast. Lancaster, however, goes on to say that the 
classic Hudson was flecked with traffic and with light winds 
that refreshed the passengers. His English soul was 


much struck with the grandeur of the highland scenery, 
the basaltic colonnade and the Catskill Mountains on 
that magnificent river, which certainly affords to a Stran- 
ger a very impressive specimen of the extended scale on 
which nature rears her majestic head in this country— 
But from this delightful scenery he was often attracted 
by the urbanity and intellect which the company evinc- 
ed in their inquiries after the means of rendering educa- 
tion universal and the attention shown to him as the 
author of a measure conducive to that end.?5 


To his afflicted wife, left behind in the metropolis, 
crusader for more and better education sent a letter on 
third of the month. 


Albany 9 mo 3— 1818 
Dear Eliza, 

“We arrived here safely in the Steam Boat yester- 
day about one o’clock—the Tide having been against us 
much of the way .... We saw many things to remind 
us of England— we could scarcely think ourselves in a 
foreign land. We found two kind friends on board—the 
Governor and his friends were very attentive; he intro- 
duced me to a considerable number of Gentlemen who 
were Senators coming up to a Meeting of their Senate 
which is now sitting on law concerns. 

“This day the Governor sends his son round the 
Town with me, to introduce me to the leading Inhab- 
itants—being lame and unable to do it himself.” *¢ 


Lancaster continued by asking that she or Jones forward 
him a copy of Sutcliffe’s Travels. “Sutcliffe has been at most 
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of the Towns before, and reading his description while I am, 
or may be, in them, will be instructive. Betsy and myself 
are both well: she . . . joins me in that Love with which, I 
remain thy affectionate Husband, Jos". Lancaster.” 

We note in this letter that the Quaker educator was not 
merely content with meeting the lawmakers of the State, but 
planned to carry the gospel about schools to the people them- 
selves by lectures and conversation in their home towns. 
The Sutcliffe book he had later to buy for himself.?* The 
letter also reveals an added interest shown in Lancaster's 
work by the Governor. Clinton, appearing in the contem- 
porary press because of his experiments in agriculture, his 
canal work, his politics, his projected tours of the canal 
region and of the agricultural fairs, was a friend of the 
Lancasterian system from away back. In 1809 Clinton had 
called Lancaster a benefactor of the human race. “I consider 
his system as creating a new era in education, as a blessing 
sent down from heaven to redeem the poor and distressed 
of the world from the power and domain of ignorance.” ** 

On January 27, 1818, in his freshman gubernatorial 
address to the Assembly, Clinton had added nine further 
years of experience in these words: 


Having participated in the first establishment of the 
Lancasterian System of this country .. . I am desirous 
that all our common schools should: be supplied with 
teachers of this description. As this system operates with 
the same efficacy in education, that labor-saving mach- 
inery does in the useful arts, it will be readily perceived 
that it is peculiarly adapted to this country.—For if it 
means one teacher can perform the functions of ten, 
and if a pupil can learn as much in one week as much 
as he would in one month,in the common way, it is evi- 
dent that more wea!th, more labor, more time and more 
industry can be devoted to the ordinary occupations of 
life, without interfering with the dispensation of know- 
ledge . . . . Several parts of the state have experienced its 
benefits. Competent teachers can be educated for this 
express purpose and in sufficient number to supply all 
our common schools, by sending intelligent young men 
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in the Lancasterian seminaries in New-York, where they 
will be educated gratuitously; and where in course of a 


few months they will acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
the system.... 


Herein will be found arguments for the spread through- 
out New York State of educational opportunity, identified 
by Clinton with the Lancasterian method, reasons calculated 
to appeal to hard-headed politicians and statesmen. No 
doubt Clinton recalled them to their minds when he intro- 
duced the author of the system to the State legislators on 
board the Paragon on that trip up the Hudson. 

Legislators of the Empire State had also heard of Lan- 
caster from another source. In the “Lancaster Papers” at 
the American Antiquarian Society there is a manuscript 
letter endorsed “copy,” addressed to Lancaster while he 
still was in England, sent by Robert Macomb and others, 
and dated “New York 6th mo 21 1811.” Lancaster is therein 
requested to notify these Commissioners soon, about any 
improvements he may have lately made to his system, so that 
they may include mention of them in their forthcoming 
mandatory report to the Legislature. 

In Albany, on September 3, Lancaster and daughter visited 
with Clinton ** and doubtless read these words in the Albany 
Argus of that day: 


Joseph Lancaster, the author of the Lancasterian sys- 
tem of education (who has probably rendered as much 
good to the human race as any man living) arrived in 


this city yesterday in company with His Excellency the 
Governor, and at his special invitation.*® 


Clinton’s manuscript diary for 1818 contains only terse 
entries, but it reveals communication between him and the 
apostle of education during these days. The first mention 
of Lancaster’s name is on August 27, three days after his 
disembarking from Europe. On September 3 Clinton 
received Lancaster and his daughter. There was a meeting 
with Lancaster on September 4 and again on the 5th, the 
father and daughter visited together on the 8th, and Clinton 
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entertained them both at breakfast on Betsy’s thirteenth 
birthday, on the 9th. On his return from a nine-day trip to 
Watertown, Clinton saw Lancaster on the 18th, and had 
dinner with him on the 19th. On Sunday the 20th, he had 
“Joseph Lancaster, William Darby & D~. Preston at break- 
fast . . . Senators Ross, Bates, Bartow, Childs, Lancaster & 
daughter & Controller at dinner.” Clinton left the next day 
for a prolonged inspection of the Canal route and the atten- 
dance at the various fairs, but Lancaster was by this time 
already in the midst of his final swing of the lecture tour 
which would bring him back to New York City. 
' Lancaster’s first lectures, after his initial one on August 31 
in the metropolis, centered around Albany, in a territory 
which had just experienced a severe drought,—corn, potatoes, 
oats, buckwheat, turnips, and pasture having suffered 
greatly.*! It was at a time, too, when depression prevailed. 
Banks kept closing, bankruptcies were being steadily 
announced,** and the revivifying effect of building the Erie 
Canal would not be felt until the 1820’s.°* The Sunday 
School moment had come to the Eastern part of the United 
States at least as early as Reverend Johannes Megapolensis’ 
Sabbath catechetical instruction to Dutch and Indian youth 
at Rensselaerswyk in 1642.°* His successors at Albany had 
continued the tradition, but the record is one of many 
beginnings and little permanence. More determined Sunday 
schooling came about 1816, and amid much objection from 
sectarians the Albany Sunday School Society was formed. 
Its 1822 report tells how help went from the constituent 
Sunday Schools and from the Society in both directions. 
The curriculum and method of these Schools seems to have 
been the compulsory memorizing of stupendous quantities of 
Bible verses, and the unwearied distribution of Bibles, 
Testaments, and Books of Common Prayer (for the Episco- 
palians.) In 1818 Mr. W. A. Tweed Dale began a Sunday 
School on the Lancasterian plan of teaching, at the Lan- 
casterian School house in Eagle Street, his pupils being 
largely taken from his day school, the Lancasterian School. 
This Lancasterian School will have special interest in the 
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visit of Joseph Lancaster. The school was a project that was 
considered by the Common Council of Albany City as far 
back as 1810, at a time when there were no public schools 
in the city.*® Its immediate predecessor was a school con- 
ducted by the Mechanics’ Society in their own erected build- 
ing, on the corner of Chapel and Columbia Streets, or in 
the building in Pearl Street called Uranian Hall; the instruc- 
tion was not confined to children of members of the society. 
When the society was abandoned, one of its founders, 
Charles R. Webster, interested himself greatly in the project 
of the Lancasterian School, which was incorporated by the 
Legislature on May 26, 1812, although it had been in 
operation for some time previously. The school, held in 
the upper part of the building of the Mechanics’ Society 
until a special schoolhouse was erected for it on Eagle Street 
in 1817, was advertised at the time as capable of accomodat- 
ing 450 children and a large infant school. It held forth 
under one and the same teacher, Mr. Dale, until the Coun- 
cil’s levying of a general school tax on the citizens in 1831 
and the solidification of a State system of common schools 
in 1834 resulted in its abandonment. The Council closed 
the school on March 28, 1836,°° on the plea of cheaper 
education elsewhere, although it was pointed out at the 
debate that schooling on the Lancasterian plan had proved 
cheaper than at the district schools. Upwards of 10,000 boys, 
it was claimed, had been given the rudiments of learning 
there, and doubtless many of them, now grown to be sub- 
stantial members of the community, pleaded that day for 
the survival of their Alma Mater. By 1838 the Council had 
turned down a request to turn the abandoned building into 
a pianoforte manufactory, and granted its use rent free for 
five years to the then-functioning but as yet unchartered 
Medical School. One wonders if the dismal news reached 
Lancaster before his death on October 24 of that year. 

But that was to be almost twenty years later. On Septem- 
ber 4, 1818, Joseph Lancaster, at invitation of the trustees 
of the Albany Lancasterian School, listened to an address 
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of welcome delivered by Simeon De Witt, and he made a 
graceful reply.*? The Vice President spoke as follows: 


The Trustees of the Albany Lancaster School Society, 
avail themselves of your unexpected appearance in this 
quarter of the world, to show you a young, but flourish- 
ing and full blossoming scion from that Tree which you 
have planted, which is rapidly spreading its branches 
over every region, and imparting its blessed fruit to every 
Nation. You, Sir, have devised, matured, and brought 
into universal practise, a system of instruction, by which 
the knowledge of letters, and the Rudiments of Science, 
Morality, and Religion, can with comparatively little 
effort and expense, be communicated to millions of 
juvenile Minds, which by the ordinary established 
means could not have become partakers of such invalu- 
able benefits. Accept, Sir, of this tribute of our respect 
which we render to you, as one of those rare benefactors 
of Mankind whose services merit such peculiar public 
acknowledgments, as cannot be withheld without in- 
curring the justly deserved imputation of public ingrati- 
tude.*8 


A word about the geographical position of this school 
might be of interest here. It was on the outskirts of the city, 
where dwellings were few,** on Eagle Street at its junction 
with Lancaster Street, formerly Tiger Street. Munsell’s 
Annals, volume 6, page 107, quote the newspapers of June, 
1815 as calling this ‘an appropriate change in name,” and 
they trusted it was “ominous of great good to the rising 
generation.” With all too common parsimony, however, the 
Common Council of Albany had chosen a site where no one 
wished to dwell, alongside a ravine through whose entire 
length ran Rutten Kill, infested by rats even as late as 1859, 
although by that time the ravine had been graded and the 
entire length of the Kill converted into a city sewer and 
dwellings built on most of the streets which intersected the 
area of the ancient open ravine and Kill. The ravine was 
350 feet broad and 50 feet deep, and for company the 
hopeful school for the poor had brick kilns and water holes 
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where bathing and fishing were enjoyed by truant boys. 

This was the Albany public school of the day. Private 
benevolence ran some struggling infant schools in addition 
to the Sunday Schools already mentioned, and Catholic and 
Protestant churches feebly took care of various grades of 
under-privileged youth. It was as a pioneer in a pioneer 
country that Lancaster pursued his tour. 

There were four cities in the State at this time, besides 
the metropolis, and Lancaster visited them all—Albany, Hud- 
son, Schenectady, and Troy—but the last three were small, 
and the work of drumming up audiences on short notice 
was not too rewarding. There could be but modest financial 
returns. As Lancaster himself wrote, a bit wistfully, in his 
manuscript “Progress of Joseph Lancaster in the United 
States,” *° 


One feature different from public Lectures in general 
attends the progress of Joseph Lancaster—he Lectures 
often in villages where the produce can not scarce cover 
the expenses—as well as in cities where the wealth and 
liberality of the citizens are united with a patriotic 
feeling that the man who travels in their country to 
promulgate a perfect knowledge of a system which has 
already proved a blessing to thousands of its children 
—ought to reap such an income from his exertions as 
will provide every travelling comfort and at least pre- 
vent loss— In this particular his welcome has been cor- 
dial—the citizens of American have not been backward 
in appreciating services of which they know the value. 


Nevertheless the young daughter’s thirteenth birthday was 
celebrated not only by breakfast with the Governor, but 
additionally, as will be found in the following list.’ 


“EXPENCES PERSONAL 


DC DC 

fruit &c. 1 Gave Betsey on her 
soda water & birthday 40 
congress 1 Thread case 24 
Spofford Gazet- knife 1 20 
ter 7 50 pears $0 
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Comenius 1 0 soda water 

Ink box &c. 1 12 congress water 
wafers 3 museum 

2 writing books 74 

knife 72 

soap 

gloves 24 

poor man 6 Brought on 

nuts &c. 24 do. 

porter 


newspapers 


Betsey Boxes 
Soda Water 
peaches 
coala nut 


Betsy gets further mention in another list of expenses at 
the same time.*? 


Canton Crepe for Betsys frock 
Silk bemel 
Shoes 
Money Given to Betsy for use 
Tray 
Muslin fr Cambric Handkerchief for 
E. L. Tray 
Large silk Handkerchief 
2 small silk do 2: ¢ 





Lancaster’s first Albany lecture was attended by 200 
persons, in the Assembly. His Troy appearance was at the 
Court House before 200, and his second Albany talk, given 
on September 9th, attracted again 200. Then came Schenec- 
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tady, 300 persons. Then, in the Episcopal Church at Water- 
ford, before 150. On September 11 he wrote from Waterford. 
Thence he went to Lansingburgh, speaking to 60, on the 
17th. Counting his initial lecture in the metropolis, Lan- 
caster tells us he had grossed up to this time $177 by his 
lectures since entering the New World. Out of this he had 
to support himself and daughter and the small family left 
behind in New York City, provide travelling expenses, pay 
the ordinary outlays necessary in caring for the halls, pro- 
viding candles, etc., and buy books to help his understanding 
of the Hudson River region.** In Schenectady he was sched- 
uled to appear on the 18th, and in Hudson he addressed a 
gathering in the Court House on the 21st. Clinton was by 
this time departed from the Capital, and Lancaster turned 
to New York City, via Lansingburgh, Hudson, Poughkeepsie, 
and Newburgh, lecturing in each place. Talks were given 
gratis to 100 “Africans” in Albany, 200 children and adults 
at the schoolhouse at Troy, and to the trustees of the Albany 
school.‘ 

His audiences were recruited from persons individually 
solicited by Governor Clinton on behalf of schooling for the 
poor, from Lancasterian School Societies existing in the cities, 
from the teaching profession, and from those who had read 
encomiums of Lancaster printed in the metropolitan news- 
papers or copied in their local sheets. 

An enthusiastic tribute came from the trustees of the 
Albany public school, 2s above mentioned. The (Brooklyn) 
Long Island Star carried this item on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 16th:* 


Mr. Joseph Lancaster, the benevolent and indefatigi- 
ble author of a new mode of education, after having 
lectured on that subject in New-York, has proceeded to 
Albany for a like purpose. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive of the labours of one man resulting in greater 
benefits to the human family, than those of Joseph Lan- 
caster. From the facilities of his mode it is probable that 
millions will receive a good education, who otherwise 
have been in abject ignorance. 
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The kind of propaganda that Joseph Lancaster was boost- 
ing in his conversations, letters, and lectures during this 
tour of the Hudson River region may be seen in these 
excerpts from a reply by Lancaster to some queries about 
the Lancasterian system addressed to the Governor by a 
William Smith. Lancaster’s reply was dated “Albany 7 of 9 
Mo 1818:” * 


A Teacher otherwise a good Scholar may acquire a 
knowledge of the System in a month or six weeks—one 
month to three is a desirable portion of time. The latter 
will render a man practically expert, as well as theo- 
retically conversant in the principles of the System. 


And again, in the same letter: 


The qualifications of a Teacher should not merely 
consist of his attainments, which as to knowledge are 
obviously indispensible—but a mildness of character 
combined with firmness— a love of the duty of tuition 
with capacity and affability, sufficient to make appeal to 
the good sense and reason of his pupils without profess- 
ing such an object when doing it but acting naturally 
as a Teacher at home in his work and in the Society of 
his pupils. —The greatest difficulty of finding a proper 
Teacher lays much more in finding a person of proper 
capacity and attachment to his pursuit than in the at- 
tainments common to teachers. 


The pragmatic value of his own, the Lancasterian system 
of monitorial instruction, is touched on in the same place, 
in these words: 


To the 3rd Query, ‘Will scholars receive and retain as 
much or more knowledge in a given time in this than a 
Common School.’ Answer: Where the capacity of a 
child is good—the system well applied—and the master 
attached to his pursuit—there is in general no compari- 
son in the speed of acquisition. All pupils, especially the 
Monitors, who teach others, are remarkable for retain- 
ing their acquirements. The nature of the school exer- 
cises and duties are so interesting—that they cannot fail 
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to be impressive. I have seen several instances in whicn 
even deaf and dumb, and some who have been half 
idiotic have been benefitted by the social lively and vivi- 
fying nature of the system when fairly in operation. 


Lancaster ends the reply by saying that he hopes Mr. 
Smith and the other gentlemen in Watertown who are inter- 
ested in a Lancasterian school for the poor there, “will 
persevere in securing to the youth of their neighborhood, 
and Institution which will at once be a model and a 
blessing to the town and the surrounding districts.” In these 
quotations is seen the haste which left so many manuscripts 
of Lancaster with uncorrected misspellings, omitted words, 
etc. 

Perhaps Lancaster himself gives us the best comment on 
the results of his tour through the Hudson region. In a 
letter addressed to Clinton from “Albany 9th mo—17th 1818,” 
he notified the Governor of his determination to return to 
the metropolis because of urgent personal concerns there, 
and these we know to have been the matter of paying the 
bills for the establishment there, the difficulty of keeping 
his deranged wife placid in his absence, the fending off at 
such a distance of the New York City trouble-makers who 
insisted on exploring his domestic plans and on making his 
educational work in this country as fruitless as possible. Sug- 
gesting that Clinton might recall him to Albany for the next 
session of the Legislature, he broaches his plan for a national 
system in the United States, based on his monitorial 
methods.*? 

If he could hire a place in New York City and run it as a 
pay institution to train masters in the latest Lancasterian 
improvements for the whole United States, he thinks the 
Legislature would be impressed. At the same time he would 
wish to be free to hold extensive correspondence with friends 
of education throughout the country and give them general 
or particular information, similar doubtless to that con- 
tained in his reply to William Smith, of Watertown. On 
occasion he also would wish to travel and lecture “leisurely 
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throughout the United States without any interfering with 
Seminary of Teachers.”” Since wooden buildings are forbid- 
den in the metropolis, he asks Clinton to use his influence 
to get an exception for the proposed school. Perhaps 100 
teachers could be trained there under New York State 
subsidy, of whom 25 or 50 should be sent immediately on 
its opening. Thus, too, a good example would be set for 
other States of the Union to send similar numbers of their 
teachers to be trained. 

In the letter he also hints at plans to lecture a second time 
in New York City, to travel to the South, and to start a sub- 
scription to a book he wishes to publish. 

Altogether, Lancaster had been so much impressed with 
New York’s Hudson River region, and so well received 
there, that we are surprised to find that in his subsequent 
extensive travels in the Americas,‘* he never seems to have 
returned to upstate New York. 

As for his companion on the journey up and down the 
Hudson, Lancaster’s daughter Betsy had also felt very much 
at home; were it not for the odd-shaped wagons, she said, 
she would believe herself in her native England. With par- 
donable pride her father could comment: 


She never yet entered a town where her father’s name 
was not as well known as in her native country and fre- 
quently on enquiring of an unconscious stranger ‘what 
building is that’ was answered ‘that’s the Lancaster 
School.’4® 


But as he neared the large city, via Lansingburgh, Hud- 
son, Poughkeepsie, and Newburgh, the autumnal equinox 
occurred—at 18 minutes and 11 seconds past 11 a. m. on 
the 23rd of September, according to the [New York] Com- 
mercial Advertiser,*° and we can wonder if this sobering 
event did not presage, in a way, the waning of his hopes. 
Did this educational genius, who loved to travel in the 
spreading of his word, have any premonition he would never 
return to the land he had covered on this journey? 
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Pickton’s landing in the United States was noticed in The New-York Evening 
Post, August 25, 1818, page 2, column 5, after a speedy trip of 34 days. 

18 American Antiquarian Society, “Lancaster Papers,” MS. document in 
Lancaster’s hand, entitled “Progress of Joseph Lancaster in the United States,” 

age 2. 

19 MS. Diary of De Witt Clinton, “25, 26, 27 August, 1818.” 

20 New York Commercial Advertiser, August 31, 1818, page 2, column 5. 

21“Lancaster Papers,” a four-page document in Lancaster’s hand, headed 
simply: “New York—24/8 mo 1818. Voyage 4000 miles,” page 1. This is one 
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of several documents wherein Lancaster recorded the statistical details of this 
and later lectures in this country. 

22 “Lancaster Papers,” MS. “Progress,” page 2. 

23“‘Lancaster Papers,” MS. “Progress,” page 3. 

24 Clinton’s MS. Diary, “1 Sept., 1818.” 

25 “Progress,” page 3. 

26 “Lancaster Papers,” transcripts, 141, page 7A, letter of Lancaster to his 
wife at 37 Dey Street, New York. Clinton’s accident to his knee occurred the 
previous winter. 

27An article in The Richmond Compiler, quoted in The New-York 
Columbian, Friday, October 9, 1818, page 2, column 2, asserted that Lan- 
caster had gone to Albany at Clinton’s insistence, to found a school for 
instructors. ; 

28 Quoted in Edward A. Fitzpatrick, ““The Educational Views and Influences 
of De Witt Clinton,” Teachers College Contributions to Education, number 
44, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1911, page 114. 

29 MS. Diary of Clinton, “3 Septr.,” 1818. 

30 Quoted in the Rochester Telegraph, weekly, September 15, 1818, page 
2 column 4. 

31 Albany Argus, quoted in The [Ogdensburg] St. Lawrence Gazette, weekly, 
Tuesday, August 25, 1818, page 3, column 1. 

32 E.g., Albany Argus, September 1, 1818, the day before Lancaster landed 
in Albany. 

33 N. Y. State Historical Association, History of the State of New York, 
volume 5, page 169. 

34 Most of the facts here given about Albany and surroundings at the time 
have been taken from Munsell, J., Annals of Albany, several volumes, pub- 
lished after Lancaster’s tour. The article, “Origin of Sunday Schools in 
Albany,” n. d., n. auth., is in volume 7, pages 178 ff. 

35 “Lancasterian School,” an article in Munsell’s Annals, volume 2, pages 
304-307; the Annals abound in references to this school. 

36 Munsell’s Annals, volume 10, page 256. 

37 op. «it., volume 6, page 130. The text of Lancaster’s reply was pub- 
lished in the Albany Daily Advertiser, on Monday, September 7th, and 
copied by the New-York Advertiser, the ensuing Friday. 

38 “Lancaster Papers,” transcripts, “Letters to Joseph Lancaster Received 
in America,” page 1, Ist item. Similar addresses must have been made by the 
local Lancasterian societies in Schenectady and Lansingburgh when this 
schoolmaster came there. E 

39 Munsell, Annals, volume 6, page 123. Cf. also op. cit., page 107, and an 
article entitled, “The City’s Ancient Ravines,” published anonymously in 
1859, in volume 10, pages 169 ff. 

40 Page 5. 

41A 2-page folio MS. document, in Lancaster’s hand, headed “Albany 
Lecture;” the number identifying the lecture is however worn off the docu- 
ment. Contrast the following expenses with $2.06 for the expense of a man 
and a boy for the lecture and $14 for the trip to Albany from New York. 

42 “Lancaster Papers,” MS. document, probably in Lancaster’s hand, con- 
sisting of two folio pages, untitled, but giving tabular statistics of his lecture 
*1 at New York, *2 at Albany, *3 at Troy, and *4 at Albany. The above 
list of expenses for Betsy occurs on page 2. 

43 Page 1 of a MS. document, in the “Lancaster Papers,” 4 pages, ink 
written, folio in size, introduced by the legend, “New York—24/8 mo. 1818. 
Voyage 4000 miles.” 

44 Page 1 of the untitled document concerning his first four lectures, 
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referred to above in footnote 42. 

45 Also found in the Westchester Herald (Mt. Pleasant), weekly, Tuesday, 
September 15, 1818, page 2, column 4. 

46 A. L. S., Lancaster to Clinton for Smith, found in: Columbia University, 
Letters to De Witt Clinton, volume 8, leaf 54. 

47 Letters to De Witt Clinton, volume 8, leaf 58. 

48 Cf. the present author's “joseph Lancaster in the Americas,” The Social 
Studies, 28 (February, 1937): 73-77. 

49 “Progress,” page 4. 

50 Daily, Saturday, September 26, 1818, page 2, column 4, quoting from the 
National Intelligencer. 
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AN EARLY NOVEL OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN* 


novel is The Power of Sympathy, published in 1789 

and long thought to be the work of Sarah Wentworth 
Morton but now commonly ascribed to William Hill Brown. 
Since this was the first novel of substantial length to be 
written in English and published in the United States as well 
as to deal with American life, its priority seems conclusive. 
But there were other fictions which used the American 
scene, and at least one earlier story, written in French by a 
native Frenchman who may or may not have been a 
temporary resident on this side of the Atlantic, deserves 
some consideration. 

Mis Mac Rea, Roman Historique, written by Michel René 
Hilliard D’Auberteuil and published according to its title 
page in Philadelphia in 1784,’ is not referred to in the 
standard histories of American fiction although it does find a 
place in Lillie Deming Loshe’s monograph on early American 
novels.” It is not listed in the printed catalogue of books in 
the Library of Congress, but both the British Museum and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale boast copies.* Little can be said 
for it as a novel if one judges it by purely aesthetic standards. 
But because it is an early tale of attempted seduction in the 
Richardsonian manner, because it utilizes for fictional pur- 
poses a famous episode of the Revolutionary War which 
subsequently had wide currency (to at least one historian 
“the most alluring and most provoking of all the episodes 
connected with the Revolutionary War, fact and fancy being 
so inextricably interwoven” *), and because the author appar- 


A CCORDING to general agreement the first American 


*Dr. Flanagan is Professor of English at the University of Illinois. A 
specialist in the field of American literature, he has written James Hall, 
Literary Pioneer of the Ohio Valley and edited America Is West. 
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ently changed the character of the actual hero and heroine 
for his own purposes, the story merits attention. 

Jane McCrea (1753-1777), the protagonist of Hilliard 
D’Auberteuil’s novel,® was at one time as celebrated a Revo- 
lutionary heroine as Molly Pitcher, although misfortune 
rather than heroism explains her fame. Born at Lamington, 
or Bedminster, New Jersey, she was the daughter of a Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian clergyman, whose death in 1769 left Jane 
somewhat rootless. Her intimacy with a Mrs. McNeil and 
her daughter as well as the residence of her own brother, 
Colonel John McCrea, at Northumberland in Saratoga 
County, New York, induced Jane to move to the hamlet of 
Fort Edward on the east side of the Hudson River some 
miles south of Lake Champlain. Here she lived with the 
McNeils and close to her brother. 

Jane’s brother joined the American army in 1776 but Mrs. 
McNeil had strong Tory sympathies, and the situation was 
further complicated by Jane’s romance with one David 
Jones, a youthful friend in New Jersey and in 1777 a lieu- 
tenant in General Burgoyne’s army. Colonel John McCrea 
frequently urged his sister to flee from the region but Jane, 
aware that her lover was close and desiring to be reunited 
with him, obstinately lingered on. Finally, as she was leaving 
the McNeil house either to meet her lover secretly in antici- 
pation of a hasty marriage or to find her brother (accounts 
are very contradictory about the whole sequence of events), 
she and her party were attacked by Indians in the employ- 
ment of the British. Mrs. McNeil was brought eventually 
into Burgoyne’s camp but Jane was murdered and scalped; 
shortly afterward one of the savages arrived before the 
British officers with his bloody trophy—the glossy hair a yard 
and a quarter in length still clinging to the skin.* It was 
after this event that General Gates publicly charged Bur- 
goyne with encouraging his Indian mercenaries to prey upon 
defenseless noncombatants, a letter alluded to on the last 
page of the novel. 

Jane McCrea was not a girl of striking beauty, but she 
had impressed everyone who knew her by her kindliness, 
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grace, and intelligence. There was nothing dishonorable in 
her love for David Jones, and nothing base in his passion 
for her. Differences in political sympathies complicated their 
romance, but in times of civil war such differences are not 
unknown. If Hilliard D’Auberteuil had reduced his story 
to its simplest terms, it would have been only a harrowing 
episode in an internationally important war. But in his 
hands the tale of Jane McCrea was transformed into a story 
of attempted seduction which the Indian raid brought to a 
sudden and ghastly end. 

The Miss Mac Rea, or Jenny, of the novel becomes first 
of all a pious, naive, sentimental girl,’ with all of her sex’s 
traditional admiration for a uniform and with a credulous 
attitude toward men and affairs which circumstances cannot 
change until it is too late. From the arrival at her New 
York home of the wounded English officer, prostrated sud- 
denly by emotion rather than by loss of blood, until she is 
summoned by a dubious message to meet him in Burgoyne’s 
camp, she is trustful and devoted. Even a chance conversa- 
tion with her lover’s discarded mistress, Emilia Fairlove, 
teaches her little. For counsel she goes neither to friends nor 
to relatives but to her unreliable servant Betsy, who for 
reasons of her own (and a secret retainer) praises the absent 
suitor and paints a glowing picture of the fashionable life 
that will presumably be Jenny’s in England after her mar- 
riage. 

The lover of the novel is not the scion of a neighboring 
Tory family but rather an English career officer, one Captain 
Belton of a grenadier regiment, who has been something of 
a rake abroad and who looks upon marriage with Jenny as a 
possibly necessary evil which he will do everything in his 
power to avoid. The conventional officer-seducer of early 
fiction, Belton “avait de l’esprit; il avait voyagé, & possédait 
dans un éminent degré cette politesse perfide, & cette 
dextérité de langage, qui, se prétant aux chagrins d’autrui, ne 
cachent que trop souvent un coeur dur & faux.” * Later he 
is said to have “la fierté de Mars, la beauté d’Apollon.” * 
Belton attempts to arrange an assignation with Jenny, only 
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to find that the meeting at the house of his acquaintance 
Rachel Rideworld does not eventuate as he wishes. Jenny 
proves unwilling to capitulate immediately to Belton, but 
her devotion to him is enduring; and even news that he 
has returned to England and has presumably found feminine 
consolation elsewhere does not alienate her. When he returns 
to North America and joins Burgoyne’s invading army, he 
has only to get word to Jenny that he will be in the vicinity 
of Fort Edward to induce her to join him. 

In the novel Jenny becomes a Tory partisan and her 
father, not a clergyman but a “riche Négociant,” who instead 
of dying, recruits soldiers for the patriot case. Jenny makes 
no attempt to disguise the ensuing family rift but on the 
contrary rejoices when she hears news of Tory successes. She 
is convinced that the patriots have no chance for successful 
resistance and eagerly awaits the day when Belton and his 
cohorts will have stamped out the rebellion and restored 
order. Just before she starts for Burgoyne’s camp, she bids 
farewell to her father; the emotional shock of separation is 
almost too much for her, but the determined Betsy inter- 
venes and shortly Jenny and her small party are galloping 
toward the British camp. 

In the tragic climax of the novel the author generally 
followed history although some of the details were undoubt- 
edly his own invention. The exact manner of the girl’s 
death has never been settled. The novelist himself blames 
“les terribles Sauvages du pays de Mowaulk”’ [sic] and the 
English officers who “les entretenaient dans une ivresse con- 
tinuelle, afin d’ajouter a leur férocité.” *° He adds the com- 
ment that ignorant and barbarous people do not love cruelty 
for itself but are impelled to it by the incentives supplied by 
European adventurers, an attitude more Rousseauistic than 
pragmatic. At any rate, an Indian raiding party seizes Jenny 
and although a chieftain named Kiashuta endeavors to save 
her, she is killed and scalped while her champion resists 
the savage band. The chieftain then carries Jenny’s scalp to 
Burgoyne’s camp and remarks to Belton himself, “Voila... 
ce qui reste de ta maitresse.” ‘1 Kiashuta suggests to the 
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officer that the only reputable thing for him to do is to com- 
mit suicide and thus join his beloved, but when Belton 
refuses, Kiashuta, who had sworn to protect Jenny or to 
die in the attempt, drives his tomahawk into his breast. 
In the sequel to this incident, the Indians desert the British 
army and attack their former allies. Belton, leading a detach- 
ment, is wounded fatally by a poisoned arrow, and Emilia 
Fairlove, who has somehow reached his side, contracts the 
poison by sucking his wound. Thus in the fictional version 
Jenny’s death brings catastrophe to both her lover and her 
rival; in actuality it embittered the feelings of the main 
antagonists and probably helped to drive a wedge between 
Burgoyne and his Indian allies. 

It might be added that Hilliard D’Auberteuil also ampli- 
fied and changed the opening events of Jane McCrea’s life. 
Little in the traditional story connects her with the British 
occupation of New York City. But in the novel she and her 
father reside in the city when British troops arrive, and 
there are several descriptions of the terror and despair felt 
by the inhabitants and of the attempts made by many to set 
fire to their homes rather than to permit the enemy to occupy 
them.’* Jenny and her father escape this incendiary havoc 
only through the intervention of Captain Belton, who escorts 
them across the river and in doing so pledges his eternal love 
to Jenny. 

The author of probably the earliest novel to deal with 
events of the American Revolution, Michel René Hilliard 
D’Auberteuil, was born at Rennes, France, in 1751, and 
died at St. Domingo in 1789, allegedly the victim of assassina- 
tion.’* He was a publicist and a lawyer, interested in con- 
stitutional government and its practical inequities. Mis Mac 
Rea was apparently his only attempt at a novel, but he pub- 
lished several works of an historical and political nature. 
His first work reflected his interest in the Caribbean lands: 
Considérations sur l'état présent de la colonie frangaise de 
Saint-Domingue, ouvrage politique et législatif (Paris, 1776- 
1777). Subsequent works included Essais historiques et 
politiques sur la révolution de l Amérique septentrionale 
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(Bruxelles et Paris, 1781-1782) and Essais historiques et 
politiques sur les Anglo-Américains (Bruxelles, 1782). In 
the same year that his novel appeared Hilliard D’Auberteuil 
also published a history of the administration of Lord North 
and a work on the education of a prince. 

Mis Mac Rea adds nothing to the artistic achievement of 
American or French literature. Its theme is conventional 
and its characters are neither fully developed nor clearly 
realized. But as one of the first novels by any writer to utilize 
actual events of the Revolutionary War, it has more than 
passing interest. It also adds evidence to the conviction that 
Richardsonian seduction was the most attractive theme to 
the novelists who wrote about America in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. 


1 Joseph Sabin in A Dictionary of Books Relating to America, From Its 
Discovery to the Present Time (New York, 1877) casts some doubt upon its 
American publication: “A tale founded on the story of Jane McCrea, 
probably published at Brussels” (VIII, 296). Yet the Caslon type and the 
1784 watermark of the paper make a Philadelphia publication at least 
plausible. 

2 Arthur Hobson Quinn in his American Fiction (New York & London, 
1936) and Alexander Cowie in his Rise of the American Novel (New York, 
1948) do not mention it. Miss Loshe gives it three pages in her Early Ameri- 
can Novel (New York, 1930), pp. 61-64. 

3 The copies owned by the two libraries apparently differ in pagination 
since the British Museum copy is said to have 131 pages while that in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale contains 146 pages. The copy recently acquired by 
the University of Illinois Library has 146 pages, although the final page is 
erroneously numbered 246. 

4 James Austin Holden, “Influence of Death of Jane McCrea on Burgoyne 
Campaign,” age 4 of the New York State Historical Association (n.p., 
1913), XII, 257. Holden has attempted to reconcile the disparities in the 
Jane McCrea story and has produced the most reliable account. Cf. pp. 
256-285. 

5 Benson J. Lossing gives an account of the historical episode in his Pic- 
torial Field-Book of the Revolution (New York, 1860), I, 96-100. As he re- 
marked (p. 97), the story of Jane McCrea has been curiously amplified and 
distorted: ‘a simple tale of Indian abduction, resulting in death, having its 
counterpart in a hundred like occurrences, has been garnished with all the 
high coloring of a romantic love story.” Cf. also John Fiske, The American 
Revolution (Boston & New York, 1919), I, 277-280. 

6 According to Lossing (op.cit., P. 100), Lieutenant Jones purchased the 
gory scalp of Jane McCrea and, the resignation of his officer’s commission 
being denied, deserted Burgoyne’s army to find refuge in Canada, where 
he lived to be an old man. 

7 A footnote, subscribed “Note de 1’Editeur,” reads as follows: “Il est néces- 
saire de prévenir le Lecteur, que les Ameriqu ains sont en général trés-pieux, 
& accoutumés au langage des livres saints, dont ils mélent des passages a 
leurs discours dans toutes les occasions de quelque importance; leurs femmes 
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& leurs filles sont pareillement nourries des sentences de |’écriture, & le Di- 
manche chaque famille s’assemble, pour faire la lecture de la Bible” (Mis 
Mac Rea, Roman Historique, p. 10). 

8 Mis Mac Rea, p. 25. 

9 Mis Mac Rea, p. 38. 

10 Mis Mac Rea, pp. 125-126. 

11 Mis Mac Rea, p. 141. 

12 One notes with interest that Hilliard D’Auberteuil also described the 
destruction of New York homes and the excitement of the inhabitants in 
at least one of his historical essays. See Essais historiques et politiques sur 
la révolution de l’Amérique septentrionale (Bruxelles et Paris, 1781-1782) , 
II, 20-23. Washington’s maneuvers around White Plains and his victory at 
Trenton, events alluded to in Mis Mac Rea, are also described in the earlier 
volume, pp. 27-28, 60-61. 

13 Brief biographical accounts, conflicting in some details, are found in 
La Grande Encyclopédie (Paris, n.d.), XX, 83, and in Pierre Larousse’s 
Grand Dictionnaire Universel Du XIXE Siécle (Paris, n. d.), IX, 282, Ac- 
cording to the latter Hilliard D’Auberteuil visited the North American 
colonies briefly, was imprisoned in France for bold statements in his books, 
and returned to St. Domingo in the year of his death, 1789. 





STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER AND THE HOUSE 
ELECTION OF 1825 


WILLIAM B. FINK* 


quadrennially concerned and diverted the American 

people certainly few have been more interesting or 
exciting than the election of 1824-25. It will be recalled 
that in the balloting of 1824 no candidate received a major- 
ity of the electoral vote and the House of Representatives 
had to select the chief executive from among Andrew 
Jackson, John Quincy Adams, and William H. Crawford. 
Frequently it has been pointed out that New York played a 
key role in the House election and that its Adams vote 
gave the Secretary of State a majority of one and the presi- 
dency of the United States. It also has been noted that so 
evenly divided was the Empire State delegation in the House 
of Representatives that the state’s vote depended, in turn, 
upon the ballot of one man, Stephen Van Rensselaer. As a 
sidelight of history the role of Van Rensselaer in this key 
election is worth some consideration. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer was a well known and respected 
citizen of New York. He was a kindly, benevolent, and 
wealthy aristocrat who was the largest landholder in the 
state. As master of the manor of Rensselaerswyck he was 
still called “patroon.” Politically he was an old Federalist 
of the Alexander Hamilton and John Jay school. He had 
served a number of terms in the state legislature and for 
six years had been Lieutenant Governor under Jay. On two 
occasions, in 1801 and in 1813, he had run and been 
defeated for the governorship. In the War of 1812 he had 
experienced a brief and unhappy military career as the 


(): THE long list of presidential contests which have 


* The author wrote a biography of Stephen Van Rensselaer as a doctoral 
dissertation at Teachers College, Columbia University. He is at present 
supervisor of social studies in the Plainfield, New Jersey public schools, 
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major-general of the militia which unsuccessfully assaulted 
Queenstown. Van Rensselaer was widely known for his 
philanthropy and service on the Board of Regents, Board 
of Canal Commissioners, and Board of Agriculture. 
Although well versed in the ways of New York politics, and 
sixty years of age, he was still a comparative newcomer on 
the national political scene. He was originally elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1822 to fulfill the term of his 
distant kinsman, Solomon Van Rensselaer, who had retired 
from Congress to accept an appointment as Postmaster at 
Albany—an appointment which was strongly protested by 
Senator Martin Van Buren and Vice President Daniel D. 
Tompkins. Until 1825 the Patroon’s congressional career 
had been quiet and uneventful. 

It was the occasion of the House election of February 9, 
1825 that brought the master of Rensselaerswyck consider- 
able notoriety. The usual descriptions of the part he played 
depend heavily upon The Autobiography of Martin Van 
Buren, himself a Crawford man, and the letters of Margaret 
Bayard Smith, another strong Crawfordite.t According to 
these sources the Patroon appeared in a very unfavorable 
light. 

In 1824 Van Rensselaer was living in a furnished house 
with Martin Van Buren, Louis McLane of Delaware, and 
Alfred Cuthbert of Georgia, all followers of Crawford. 
According to Van Buren, the friends of Crawford lacked 
but one of being one half of the New York delegation in the 
House. One vote from the Adams block would produce a 
tie. The Patroon, he said, never entertained any idea of 
voting for John Quincy Adams, but had declared for Craw- 
ford. At one time he had given some thought to Jackson, 
but Van Buren had persuaded him to stay with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

On the snowy election morning of February 9, when the 
Patroon arrived at the Capitol the Speaker of the House, 
Henry Clay, conducted him to the Speaker’s room where 
he found Daniel Webster. These two men impressed upon 
the General the fact that the election depended upon his 
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vote, and that disorder would result from a failure of the 
House to choose a president. They pointed out that, as a 
large landholder, he had a considerable stake in the preser- 
vation of order. Thus pressured, Stephen Van Rensselaer 
wavered. He was later approached by various Crawford 
men including Louis McLane and Cuthbert, and assured 
them he would not vote for Adams, at least on the first 
ballot. Yet, the results of this ballot revealed that Adams 
had a majority of one in the New York delegation—this 
one due to the Patroon’s vote for the Massachusetts man. 
Later, Van Buren commented, Van Rensselaer approached 
him and explained his action: 


He took his seat fully resolved to vote for Mr. Crawford, 
but, before the box reached him, he dropped his head 
upon the edge of his desk and made a brief appeal to 
his Maker for guidance in the matter—a practice he 
frequently observed on great emergencies—and when he 
removed his hand from his eyes he saw on the floor 
directly below him a ticket bearing the name of John 
Quincy Adams. This occurrence, at a moment of great 
excitement and anxiety, he was led to regard as an an- 
swer to his appeal, and taking up the ticket he put it in 
the box. In this way it was that Mr. Adams was made 
President.? 


This report is partly substantiated by the letters of Mrs. 
Margaret Bayard Smith, a prominent figure in Wash- 
ington social life. Her chief source of information was 
Louis McLane, who told her the story adopted by the 
Crawfordites. McLane omitted the part concerning the 
Patroon’s prayer, but gave substantially the Van Buren 
version, with embellishments: 


... After the Senate withdrew, some one came and told 
me he was walking in the lobby, and looked anxious and 
perturbed. I went to him and asked him what disturbed 
him. “McClean,” said he seizing my hand, “the election 
turns on my vote—one vote will give Adams the maj- 
ority—this is a responsibility I am unable to bear. What 
shall I do?” 
$25 
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“‘Do’, said I—” do what honor, what principle di- 
rects. General you are an old man. All the circum- 
stances of life place you above the common temptations 
of men. You want nothing, you have no motive but duty 
to sway you. Look at me, I am a young man, I have 
nothing—I have a large family. My vote like yours 
would turn the scale. I feel a responsibility as mighty, 
but General, the greater the responsibility the greater 
the honor. From three we are to choose the man we 
think the best man. You have often said in your esti- 
mation that man was Crawford—why then hesitate? 
take hold of me, let us march boldly on and do our 
duty.’ 

“IT am resolved,” announced the general, ‘here is 
my hand and I give you my word of honor not to vote 
for Adams.”* 


After this dramatic resolution Stephen Van Rensselaer 
marched off to cast his Adams ballot. The Delaware Con- 


gressman also suggested that this vote had been dictated 
from Albany by Mrs. Van Rensselaer.‘ 

These descriptions from Crawford supporters deserve 
some examination, as their dismal pictures of the Patroon’s 
character and behavior completely contradict his general 
reputation. Van Rensselaer’s correspondence in the two 
months prior to the election reveals that he took a great 
interest in the presidential question. Early in December 
1824 he wrote to his friend De Witt Clinton, “it is thought 
that Mr. Clay can decide the contest my impression is that 
Jackson will be elected.” * Clinton, who was a Jackson 
man, was at almost the same time writing, “I presume that 
his [Jackson’s] success may be considered certain.” * The 
Patroon felt that Clay would support Old Hickory as 
Jackson would not continue in office more than four years 
and by that time Clay’s tariff stand would leave the latter 
in a very strong position.’ 

Van Rensselaer himself was turning to the hero of New 
Orleans. In mid-December he intimated as much to 
Clinton, and at the same time stated that he would 
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endeavor to prevent a tie vote in the New York delegation: 


The parties here are all very courteous it will not be 
of long duration. Symptoms appear (from a quarter 
hitherto friendly) of jealousy & open hostility will soon 
appear I allude to Jackson & Adams who have cooper- 
ated against Crawford & Clay. They now will be in 
collision— the Administration I think favor Jackson- 
Crawford’s friends are determined to remain firm 
trusting that the yankees will prefer him to Jackson— 
it is supposed by the knowing ones that Clay will with 
his friends decide the question. I doubt it myself he is 
courted but is sullen yet—our State are divided Storrs 
Woods & Tracy are under the influence of Clay & I 
fear we shall be equally divided on the first ballot. I 
will endeavor to prevent that disgraceful result these 
are my speculations on the subject. perhaps not worth 
much. if our Assembly should express an opinion in 
favor of Jackson it would have an effect here. I write 
this all in confidence & do not wish to be quoted. I am 
very reserved in the hope of having influence after the 
first ballot.$ 


Three weeks later he felt that the state delegation would 
eventually go for Jackson, but might be split on the first 
two or three ballots. Unhappily he noted the political 
bargaining going on about him, “I find many are looking 
out for themselves... .” ® His attitude toward the Jackson 
candidacy he explained in a letter to Ebenezer Foote, “Old 
Hickory is a good General, and a popular man. He will 
suit the Democrats, and wild and turbulent men. You and 
I are too old to fear any molestation from him—we were 
not Hartford Convention men but good federalists.” 1° To 
Solomon Van Rensselaer the Patroon confided on January 
22, “Mr. Clay has taken his stand in favor of Adams, this 
will ensure his election without a doubt it is said on the 
first ballot; but I doubt this, the second or third certainly.” 
Again he mentioned that the New York delegation might 
be split. His own preference he now made clear, “I feel 
inclined for ‘Old Hickory’ myself.” 
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The fact that the vote of New York might hinge on his 
ballot was a source of worry to Stephen Van Rensselaer. 
Apparently he became convinced that John Quincy Adams 
would ultimately win the contest in the House. Early in 
February he approached Daniel Webster concerning the 
attitude of Adams toward old Federalists. Webster arranged 
an interview with the Secretary of State and at eleven 
o'clock on February 4 Adams tried to reassure the Patroon 
that in the event of his election he would not proscribe 
old line Federalists. “I answered him,” recorded Adams, 
“in the same manner, and, as he said, entirely to his 
satisfaction. He spoke of Mr. Van Buren, with whom he 
lodges, somewhat doubtfully—and also of L. McLane. He 
says that they have not yet abandoned all hope of the 
success of Mr. Crawford ” 12 Van Rensselaer also had his 
kinsman, Solomon Van Rensselaer, in mind. He sounded 
out Adams by mentioning Solomon as an ardent supporter 
of his. The Secretary hastened to state he thought that 
Van Buren was wrong in endeavoring to prevent the 
appointment as postmaster at Albany.’* It was on Wednes- 
day, five days later, that Stephen Van Rensselaer’s ballot 
brought about the decision of the New York delegation, 
eighteen votes for Adams out of thirty-four cast. This 
resulted in New York’s one vote being added to the Adams 
column, and gave the Secretary of State a majority of one 
in the House. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer’s letters nowhere indicate that 
he contemplated voting for Crawford. He evidently favored 
Jackson until the time that he thought Adams would be 
the eventual winner. It is obvious, however, that Van 
Buren thought that the Patroon was with him. Perhaps the 
Patroon’s celebrated “amiability” led the New York Senator, 
and McLane and Cuthbert, to assume he had committed 
himself when he had not. It is also clear that as early as 
December 18, 1824 he had expressed some determination 
to try to prevent a tie vote in the New York delegation, 
although in later letters he mentioned the possibility of 
an equal division. Very evident, too, is the fact that the 
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Patroon was doing more thinking about the candidates 
than the Crawfordites gave him credit for, and that, as his 
interview with Adams indicated, he was somewhat doubtful 
of Van Buren and McLane. Popularly, his vote was regarded 
as a doubtful one. 

The story of the Patroon’s prayer and the John Quincy 
Adams ballot is based solely upon Martin Van Buren’s 
memoir, which was written some thirty or more years after 
the event. It could have happened—Stephen Van Rensselaer 
was a very religious man, and he was under great pressure 
from Crawfordites and Adams men. However, the back- 
ground of his correspondence—his belief that Adams would 
be the victor—makes it appear unlikely that mere chance 
would determine his decision. Thurlow Weed gives some 
support to this point of view, for in his autobiography he 
stated that several days before the vote was taken he 
received a letter from Albert H. Tracy, of the New York 
delegation, informing him that Van Rensselaer had defi- 
nitely decided to vote for Adams." 

Van Buren’s statement that the Patroon’s vote decided 
the election is an over-simplification of the facts. The 
decisions of Maryland and Louisiana were also decided by 
one vote. In addition, if the voting in the House had 
required more than one ballot, the friends of Adams 
counted on New Jersey and Indiana in subsequent trials, 
and if the choice were limited to Adams and Jackson they 
calculated on Delaware, Virginia, and Georgia.’® Van 
Rensselaer felt the same way. A month after the election he 
explained his vote to his friend Clinton: 


The long agony is over—Mr. Adams was elected on the 
first ballot. Mr. Clay’s combination could not be resisted 
& to allay the excitement we agreed to vote for Adams— 
New Jersey and Indiana would in a second or third 
ballot have gone over to Adams— Virginia would also 
if they could not elect Crawford vote for Adams. 

I hope his Administration will be more fortunate 
than his Fathers & more liberal his friends assure us that 
he will be liberal & call the ablest men to office.'* 
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On the whole, it appears that Stephen Van Rensselaer 
played an important part in the election of 1824-25, but 
he was hardly the key figure that disappointed Martin Van 
Buren made him out to be. 


1 John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), “The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren,” 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association (1918), Il; Margaret 
Bayard Smith, The First Forty Years of Washington Society (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906) . 

2 Van Buren’s account in Autobiography, 150-53. Quotation on 152. 

3 Smith, op. cit., 190-91. 

4 Ibid., 193. 

5 Stephen Van Rensselaer to De Witt Clinton, December 7, 1824. De Witt 
Clinton Papers, Columbia University Library. 

6 DeWitt Clinton to Stephen Van Rensselaer, December 11, 1824. De Witt 
Clinton Papers. 

7 Stephen Van Rensselaer to G. W. Featherstonhaugh, December 13, 1824. 
New York State Library. 

8 Stephen Van Rensselaer to De Witt Clinton, December 18, 1824, De Witt 
Clinton Papers. 

9Stephen Van Rensselaer to De Witt Clinton, January 10, 1825. De Witt 
Clinton Papers. 

10 Stephen Van Rensselaer to Ebenezer Foote, January 12, 1825: in Kather- 
ine A. Foote, Ebenezer Foote The Founder (Delhi, New York, The Delaware 
Express Co., 1927) , 202. 

11 Stephen Van Rensselaer to Solomon Van Rensselaer, poet 22, 1825: 
in C. V. R. Bonney, A Legacy of Historical Gleanings (2 vols. Albany, J. 
Munsell, 1875) , I, 415. 

12 Charles F. Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (12 vols., 
ee J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1875) , VI, 493. 

13 Jbid. 


14 Harriet A. Weed (ed.), Autobiography of Thurlow Weed (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1883) , 462. 

15 William Plumer, Jr., to William Plumer, February 13, 1825; in Everett 
S. Brown (ed.), The Missouri Compromises and Presidential Politics 1820- 
1825 (St. Louis, Missouri Historical Society, 1926), 137-38. 

16 Stephen Van Rensselaer to De Witt Clinton, March 10, 1825. De Witt 
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JOURNEY TO NIAGARA, 1815 


WiLuiaM D. Hoyt, Editor * 


Long before Niagara Falls became a mecca for honeymoon 
couples and sightseers, Benjamin Chew Howard (1791-1872) 
made a trip to the spot and described in some detail the rugged 
grandeur of the cascade and its surroundings. He entered his ac- 
count of the journey in a small blank book, five by seven inches, 
sewed in a mottled cover, and marked in ink “No Admittance.” } 
This label might suggest the presence of private thoughts, but 
the thirteen pages of text contain only the narrative of the ride 
from Albany to Utica and from Buffalo along both sides of the 
Niagara River. Particularly interesting are the descriptions of 
visits to scenes of fierce fighting during the War of 1812—Fort 
Erie and Chippewa—less than a year after those battles took 
place. 

Howard was a young man of good family and background. 
The son of Col. John Eager Howard, a distinguished Revolu- 
tionary officer from Baltimore, and Margaretta Oswald Chew of 
Philadelphia, he entered the College of New Jersey (Princeton) 
at the age of fourteen and graduated in 1809. Three years later 
he received a master’s degree from the same institution, and then 
he began the study of law in a Baltimore office. When he made 
the summer trip to Niagara, he was twenty-three years old, soon 
to be admitted to the bar, and, in all probability, took the jour- 
ney as a pleasant breather before starting the regular practice 
of his profession. He had some military experience as captain of 
the Mechanical Volunteers of Baltimore, and his unit played a 
prominent part in the defense of that city against the British 
attacks in September, 1814—which explains his interest in the 
scenes of the fighting on the northern frontier. 

Howard's later career included service in the Baltimore City 


* Dr. Hoyt, Associate Professor of History at Loyola College, Baltimore, 
has been a frequent contributor to NEw York History and other similar 
publications. His most recent appearance in our pages was “Saratoga Jaunt, 
1827,” in our July, 1947, number. 
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Council and the Maryland House of Delegates before election to 
Congress for four terms, 1829-1833 and 1835-1839. In 1843 he was 
appointed reporter of the United States Supreme Court, and he 
wrote the twenty-four volumes of the United States Reports 
covering the period 1843-1862. He resigned in 1861 to run for 
the governorship of Maryland, but was defeated in the cam- 
paign which determined his state’s support of the Union in the 
Civil War. 
Albany—July 24th 1815— 

In the hottest part of the hottest summer that we have had 
for some years was this tour commenced. I speak of that first be- 
cause it is uppermost in my thoughts. This town from the nar- 
rowness of it’s streets where I live, and the height and compact- 
ness of it’s houses, together with it’s being wedged down in a 
valley, (at least a great part of it) is acknowledged to be a re- 
markably hot place. The thermometer stood this morning at 92 
in the Reading Room—this being the name the proprietor has 
chosen to adopt— Strangers for a shilling a day, have free access 
to a large quantity of newspapers and a small quantity of 
books— 

The tour to Niagara properly commences here. It is at this 
point that we shake hands with reading rooms and soda water 
and the other comforts of life. But the retrospect down the 
North River is so pleasant that I must indulge myself in such 
remarks as a long and heavy topped pen and a hand enfeebled 
by the extreme heat, may [word missing] between them. The 
view is generally spoken of in terms of praise, but terms far too 
cold for it’s beauties— I have seen Harper’s ferry and remember 
it distinctly. But if there is attempted to be set up a rivalry, 
Harper's ferry must call in a prejudiced and packed Jury, of 
which Mr. Jefferson might be the foreman,? before the verdict 
can be in its favor. The mountains of the “Ferry” must veil their 
faces in mist; the Potomac must murmur its discontent in it’s 
useless passage over it’s stepping-stone rocks: the artillery and 
musquetry may in vain resist the sentence which condemns the 
cradle of their growth to comparative inferiority, but the Hud- 
son rolling majestically on in it’s proud and beneficial channel, 
persuading the mountains to unbar their gates and suffer it to 
pass without a wave being ruffled, whilst the tremendous rocks 
almost seem to smile at seeing their image in the glassy current 
of their insinuating friend, must be acknowledged as superior 
in beauty as it is utility of effect. The vessels on the river add 
infinitely to the scene— 

The ride from Albany to Utica is remarkable for it’s beauty. 
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We traversed it just at the proper season. The wheat was in 
some places standing, (the last of July) in some just cut and 
gathered into sheaves, whilst universally the grass was just cut 
and the odorous process of hay making was going on. For almost 
the whole distance the road runs along the left bank of the 
Mohawk which is navigable from Schenectady for small boats— 
The fields are small and the diversity of crops affords a fine pic- 
ture to the eye, and particularly on the last stage towards Utica, 
where the sight extends for miles down this smiling valley. The 
valley is nearly the same width—about a mile, for the ride of the 
whole day— 

August 4th. We left Buffalo early this morning and crossed at 
Black Rock where there is a ferry. There is in the ferry a small 
rapid, which carries the boat half a mile below the point oppo- 
site to the place of embarkation. Leaving our wagon to be 
brought over in the next boat, we walked up to Fort Erie, about 
2 miles. The fort is a heap of ruins. Fortunately for us an officer 
who was present at the siege of the Fort in 1814 was reviewing 
the scene of his former interest and was able to explain the situ- 
ation of the corps. A long:line of intrenchment which he pointed 
out, he positively asserted was not attacked at all; and yet the 
officers who commanded there received as much praise as any 
from Gaines— A British Commissary was there, we understood 
for the purpose of repairing the fort which is intended to be 
garrisoned—* Our ride down the river brought us to those little 
runs, which make into the Niagara and which are inconvenient; 
for the bridges being burned, a little raft is provided which only 
takes one horse at a time— It presents a ludicrous appearance to 
be ferried over a place five yards wide. 

The ground at Chippeway did not detain us— Our little 
“driver,” a boy about 14 was in the battle near the person of 
Gen. Brown—In the town, we found a Scotch officer with some 
men—uncivil all— A little above the creek they are building two 
small vessels, though there are a good many sailors— Finding the 
woman who kept the tavern, (which is a wretched one) would 
not give us dinner, we pushed on towards the falls— Chippeway 
was a good deal injured during the war, but there are some old 
houses in it. On our side of the river there is but one old house 
from Buffalo to Fort Niagara—and that was fired, but a little 
boy, who had lain concealed in the loft, came down and put it 
out. 

As we approached the falls, all sensations yielded to the over- 
whelming one of curiosity. We were removed but a little way 
from the great finale to all our concerts of lamentation— We 
were in sight of the spray. In such a situation, the absolute cer- 
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tainty of our full gratification and that immediately pressed 
almost too hard for pleasure. With true philosophy, 1 some- 
times ordered a halt to protract the enjoyment. The whole power 
of the world seemed insufficient to prevent our unrestrained 
and almost libertine indulgence in the magnificent scene. I was 
almost tempted to wish that there still might exist some doubt of 
our reaching it—It seemed to detract from the power of nature 
that the falls should be so completely at our command so en- 
tirely abased at our feet. 

Nor was this sensation lessened by the ease of our approach— 
We rode on a perfect level—our path smooth—the carriage roll- 
ing on the bank of the river, without a stone to interrupt our 
contemplations on the regularity of the movement of our long- 
striding horses— I should have been better pleased had the 
approach been impassable for a carriage—rough—wild—broken— 
as it was, I went prepared to be disappointed— Nature appeared 
flat and tame— We trod upon her neck in the most savage of her 
dens. I would have had her upright, fierce, unsubdued. The 
river however plays it’s part well. It’s increasing rapidity indi- 
cates something extraordinary— As we rolled along in the car- 
riage, the current swept by us with superior velocity. In a little 
time, it meets with a ridge of rocks, which lay at the end of an 
inclined plane. Here it rushes down the plane and foams over 
the rocks, and continues foaming for some distance. As we 
gradually approached the spray, I was disappointed in the 
noise— Like Pyramus in “Midsummer’s Nights’ Dream,” it 
roared “you gently, like a sucking dove.” When almost arrived 
at the pitch, the water on the Canada shore suddenly breaks 
off from it’s direct course, to circumvent some little islands, as if 
rejoicing at any excuse for delay. The body of the river is white 
and green. Where the loam does not whiten it, the color is 
green— A nice white house appears on the hill by the falls, which 
is inhabited by a man with a scolding wife—having got as near 
to the falls as he possibly could. 

Leaving our horses to take care of the waggon, the little driver 
and all hurried to the precipice— The descent down the ladder 
is perfectly safe— The number of fish below the falls induciug 
the neighbours to keep a good ladder for their own conveni- 
ence— I was disappointed in the falls, both from above and 
below— The place of descent is a quarter of:a mile below the 
pitch, the best path to which is along the foot of the perpen- 
dicular rocks. The whole fissure made by the river presents the 
same kind of bank. For forty or fifty feet or in some places more, 
the rock is perpendicular; from there to the water it is inclined 
and composed of small and large stones which have tumbled 
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from the top— The rock is slate, except a bed of limestone at 
the top, so that the process is a constant undermining of the 
bank— The path to the pitch leads you sometimes under a vast, 
immense, overhanging rock, which threatens you with a heavy 
sepulchre— You can proceed as far as thirty yards under the 
fall— But having our clothes on and moreover it being a cold 
day, we went no nearer than just far enough to keep out of the 
wet. At a subsequent visit, however, we stripped and marched 
on, untill the torrent of air and spray was so great that we were 
compelled to turn our heads to breathe— With the assistance 
of a guide, persons venture much further than we did—But 
having no guide, and not being able to see, hear, smell, or taste, 
we made our way back. Just at the entrance of this cave of Aeo- 
lus, the water is seen to leap from off a rock over our heads. 

Having satisfied our curiosity and bought some fish, we made 
the best of our way to the comforts of a quiet room, fried fish 
and hot punch— The accommodation however is bad— For- 
sythe has a neat house and clean wife—if you can get there— He 
does not keep a public house, though occasionally refreshing 
strangers— He wishes to set up a sign, but his wife objects—and 
as he lives out of the hearing of the falls, he submits— On our 
second visit, we got in; and felt as happy to find ourselves in a 
clean room again as Napolean when he reseated himself on the 
throne of France. 

On our return to Buffalo, we ascended the American side of 
the river, over a most patience-murdering road. There may be 
found a striking instance of the effect of clearing land upon 
climate. The ground on the Canada shore is cleared and the 
road hard. But on our side it lay principally through a forest, 
and all the heat of summer had not been sufficient to dry the 
mud-holes which Spring had made. Wherever it passed through 
a place where the trees had been cut down and access left for 
the sun, the road was hard— 

We had heard of a descent on the American side, by roots and 
rocks. We found a place where the grass was worn away, and 
seeing a cluster of roots, boldly took hold of them and ventured 
down. About 12 or 15 feet down they end in a sort of landing 
— four or five feet broad. From that the path runs almost 

orizontally along a ledge for four or five steps to another clus- 
ter of roots. The ledge is in no place more than a foot wide and 
wet; a little dirt which has settled on it having become mud. 
The traveller has on one side of him, whilst passing this danger- 
ous place, a wall of rocks by the little protuberances of which he 
must keep himself steady—on the other, or outside—nothing— 
if he falls over, it is a speedy though horrid death— On reach- 
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ing the second cluster of roots, he lets himself from one to the 
other with ease; for they bend into curves, where he may safely 
rest his foot— After getting through these, he has another ledge 
of rocks to pass, which in some places are scarcely wide enough 
for his foot— The rocks at his side however are rough, and he 
can take firm hold. This ledge slopes gradually and gently— 

One of our party made two unsuccessful attempts to pass the 
first ledge. His head grew giddy and he returned— After he had 
been down for sometime, we saw him with his coat and waistcoat 
off, treading carefully and slowly over the fearful pass. Elevated 
as he was above us, and diminished to the size of a boy, it ap- 
peared more fearful than when we ourselves descended. When 
he came to the second ledge, his figure was more romantic than 
any thing I ever saw. Midway on a rock, descending gradually 
down the mountain side, on foothold which from our situation 
we could not see, the effect was inimitanly fine— This view of 
the falls is by far the finest— We planted ourselves in front of 
the fall— The water from the top seemed to rush at us. Its falling 
place was foam— We looked into a bottomless pit—It fell into 
white foam and spray, but how far that foam and spray had 
ascended, the eye was unable to discover— 


1 Howard Papers, Maryland Historical Society. 

2 Thomgs Jefferson wrote about Harper’s Ferry in some detail and with 
extravagant enthusiasm. “The passage of the Patowmac through the Blue 
ridge is perhaps one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. . . . This scene 
is worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” Notes on the State of Virginia (Phil- 
—— 1794) , pp. 23-24. 

3From headquarters in Buffalo, General Jacob Brown (1775-1828) di- 
rected the American troops that captured Fort Erie on the Canadian side, 
July 3, 1814. His army then marched toward Niagara Falls and engaged in 
the battles of Chippewa (July 5) and Lundy’s Lane (July 25). In August, 
General Edmund Pendleton Gaines (1777-1849) held that Fort for nine 
days against the assaults of Drummond’s British forces—which made Fort 
Erie the scene of some of the fiercest fighting in the War of 1812. The Fort 
was blown up by the Americans on November 5, See James W. Silver, Ed- 
mund Pendleton Gaines, Frontier General (Baton Rouge, 1949), pp. 38-49. 
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Wishing Boy of New Netherland. By Maup EsTHER DILLIARD. 
(E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1950. Pp. 188. $2.50) 


Little Willem Gerretsen, aged seven, lived long ago in the 
Dutch colony of New Amsterdam. This setting, both on Man- 
hatten and Long Island is a background well known to the 
author, and here she has placed her ‘wishing boy’. Its a nice 
title and basically a good idea for a story; the little boy who is 
always wishing. First he wishes that his parents, who had left 
him in town with grandparents, would come for him and take 
him to the new home out on Long Island. Once there he wishes 
for a pet. Then, having the pet, a small spaniel, he keeps right 
on wishing; to explore, to visit the Indians, and so on and so 
on. Unfortunately there are two faults with this theme for a 
child’s story; Willem emerges as a thoroughly discontented small 
boy, and, to this reader at least, suffering from a bad case of 
the ‘gimmes’. It was a period of hard work for everyone, and a 
small boy of seven would already have learned to read, his Latin 
at least if not in his native tongue; he would have had a full 
quoto of daily chores. These would have made a most interesting 
story; with the constant ‘wishing,’ achieving its ends by hard 
work and his own efforts, as a secondary idea. As it is most of 
his wishes come true, not through anything he does himself, 
only through good luck and perhaps the fortunate choice of 
an author. 

Aside from this the story has the charm of its historical period 
and might be used in a classroom studying the Dutch colonial 
locale. But I do feel a tale designed for this age group should 
be written with sufficient simplicity not to need a glossary. The 
author has tossed in such spellings as Sint Niklaas (Saint 
Nicholas) Moedertje (little mother) Neeltje (Nellie) Kas,kamers 
and olekoeks. Even in an adult novel such local color needs 
careful handling; the child, reading to himself is bewildered 
by the odd names and difficult pronunciations. And parent or 
babysitter is more than liable to slam shut the volume and dial 
Hopalong Cassidy. 
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The Attitudes of the New York Irish toward State and National 
Affairs, 1848-1892. By FLORENCE E. Gisson. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, N.Y. Pp. 480. $5.75.) 


Wholesale evictions of Irish tenants from their lands, acceler- 
ated by the repeal of the corn laws and accompanied by the major 
agricultural catastrophe known as the potato rot, produced 
the mass migration of Irish to America during the forties of 
the last century. These displaced persons, who sought to escape 
the poverty and hopeless future which seemed Ireland’s lot, car- 
ried their distinctive culture with them across the Atlantic and 
clung to it tenaciously in the face of an alien environment. 
Stranded on the outer edge of America for the most part, be- 
cause of insufficient funds to enable them to proceed inland, the 
Irish rapidly formed a large portion of a growing urban popula- 
tion within which they became a vocal and effective pressure 
group, wielding political power through the medium of the 
Democratic party. 

Catholicism, traditional anglophobia and an intense love for 
the old sod were always factors which operated in shaping the 
political attitudes of the New York Irish. Thus their religious 
convictions required that they espouse the cause of public aid to 
parochial schools as early as the forties; their loyalty to the home- 
land and hatred of the English produced the Fenian movement 
of the sixties and went a long way in determining the outcome 
of two national elections in the eighties. On the international 
scene, they willingly fished for Irish freedom in the troubled 
waters of Anglo-American diplomacy, and at home, although 
hostile to the Negro for economic reasons and opposed to the 
draft, the Irish joined the Union Army in large numbers, many 
of them regarding the Civil War as an opportunity to acquire 
basic military training in preparation for the long awaited 
battle in behalf of Irish freedom. 

Miss Gibson’s decision to limit her study chiefly to politics 
burdens it with all the disadvantages that arise from artificially 
segregating the field of political action from the cultural tradi- 
tions and economic forces which govern it. Where she tries to 
follow a strictly political path, there one finds a repetitious nar- 
rative—except for necessary changes in names and locale—of the 
varying political fortunes of the New York Irish in a series of 
national, state and municipal elections, nominating conventions 
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and struggles within and between the various “halls” in New 
York City. Where she breaks through the self-imposed confines 
of political history, she emerges with conclusions, some of which 
are outlined above, which are sufficiently useful and interesting 
to indicate that had she built her study on a much broader base, 
similar to that employed by Handlin in his Boston’s Immigrants, 
for example, it would have yielded far more significant results. 
Undoubtedly, more intensive investigation of the economic, 
religious and social life of the Irish in New York, how that life 
affected other Americans and how other Americans reacted to it, 
would have produced a composite portrait of the Irish-American 
of the past century of far greater depth and clarity than the 
one which emerges in this book. 


New York City NATHAN MILLER 


Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and the End 
of Reconstruction. By C. VANN Woopwarp, Little, Brown & 
Co. Boston: Pp. 263. $4.00) 


It is not strange that the election of 1876 has fascinated both 
laymen and professional historians. The early returns of that 
election indicated a Tilden victory; the accepted popular vote 
gave the Democrats a margin of a quarter of a million votes. 
Tilden was acclaimed, for more than twenty-four hours, as the 
successful candidate. Then came the denial of that victory by 
the Republicans, the two sets of returns from Louisiana, Florida 
and South Carolina, the dispute over one of the electors from 
Oregon, and the Commission. After months of wrangling, and 
almost on the eve of the inaugration, Hayes was declared the 
President-elect. Democrats claimed the will of the people had 
been set aside and that the Republicans had seized the Presidency 
through fraud. For a moment it seemed that a new civil war 
might break out. 

Through a series of last minute agreements, including the 
so-called Wormley Conference, Southern Democrats and the 
representatives of Rutherford B. Hayes came to an agreement 
that prevented either civil war or anarchy, and allowed the 
peaceful inaugration of Hayes. The traditional account of that 
Wormley Conference has indicated that this was essentially a 
bargain: Southern Democrats agreed to end the fillibuster in the 
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House of Representatives and thus allow the count to be com- 
pleted and Hayes to be declared the victor: friends of Hayes, in 
return, promised that as soon as he became President he would 
remove the Federal troops from the South and thus allow the 
restoration of home rule. 

It is this traditional account that has been subjected to the 
penetrating and thorough scrutiny of Dr. Woodward, Professor of 
History at Johns Hopkins University and author of an ex- 
cellent volume on one of the more controversial phases of the 
naval war in the Pacific: The Battle for Leyte Gulf (1947). In 
the opening pages he writes (pp. 3-4): 


The Compromise of 1877 marked the abandonment 
of principles and of force and a return to the traditional 
ways of expediency and concession. The compromise 
laid the political foundation for reunion. It established 
a new sectional truce that proved more enduring than 
any previous one and provided a settlement for an issue 
that had troubled American politics for more than a 
generation. It wrote an end to Reconstruction and re- 
cognized a new regime in the South. More profoundly 
than Constitutional amendments and wordy statutes it 
shaped the future of four million freedmen and their 
progeny for generations to come. It preserved one part 
of the fruits of the “Second American Revolution”—the 
pragmatic and economic part—at the expense of the 
other part—the idealistic and humanitarian part. The 
settlement was not ideal from any point of view, nor was 
it very logical either. But that is the way of compro- 
mises. 


With the skill of a detective, the author unburies scattered and 
apparently unrelated facts and then reconstructs the background 
of this dispute. He explores the “rejuvenation of Whiggery” in 
the South, examines the extent of economic collapse throughout 
the Southern states, after 1873, and traces the widening rift in 
the Democratic party—distrust on the part of the Southerners, in- 
difference and disregard at the North. He concludes that the 
much discussed and little understood Wormley Conference had 
to do only with “home rule” in Louisiana, and was the main 
concern of a group of Louisian business men and Ohio Re- 
publicans. E. A. Burke, the chief negotiator at that conference, 
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admitted within two years that it was a bluff and had little effect 
on the outcome. 

Much of the book, and perhaps its most important contri- 
bution to historical knowledge, deals with the author’s work in 
tracing the role of railroad men in the dispute. Tom Scott and 
Collis P. Huntington roam through the pages of the book, brib- 
ing men of influence, purchasing votes in wholesale quantity, 
sometimes compromising with each other and at other times 
battling desperately for sole control. Here is the strange story of 
the Texas and Pacific Railroad, too seldom mentioned in our 
historical accounts of the period, yet, as the author points out, 
known and recognized publicly during these months of dispute. 
Finally, in the last chapter, Dr. Woodward analyzes the break- 
down of the Compromise of 1877—the failure of Southern Demo- 
crats to help the Republicans organize the House of Represent- 
atives, the refusal of Republicans to grant large-scale subsidies 
to the South, Hayes’ neglect of promises in regard to the Texas 
and Pacific. This analysis of the breakdown of political align- 
ments provides one of the more revealing sections of the book. 
The author writes (p. 211): 


If the Compromise of 1877 revealed deep cleavages 
within the old party of Jackson, it also revealed pro- 
found changes in the party of Thad Stevens and Charles 
Sumner. It revealed the party of Radical Reconstruc- 
tion in alliance with ex-Rebels and ex-slaveholders. It 
revealed the party of Carpetbaggery repudiating the 
Carpetbaggers, the party of emancipation and freed- 
men’s rights abandoning the Negro to his former master. 
The compromise did not mean that the Republicans 
had given up hope of controlling the voting strength 
of the freedmen for party advantage. It only meant that 
the carpetbagger had proved an ineffective means of con- 
trolling those votes and that it was hoped that the old 
masters might be more resourceful in accomplishing the 
same end. 


Soon Southern agarians were uniting with Western malcon- 
tents, and the political alignment most feared by Sumner, Stan- 
ton, Stevens and their followers seemed imminent. Yet, as the 
author points out, with two or three exceptions the South has 
chosen the way of the East and conservatism. 

The author of this book has made a significant contribution 
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to our thinking and to our basic knowledge. His is, in many 
respects, a brilliant performance. The research seems to be 
amazingly thorough and complete. He has dwelt largely on the 
hitherto disregarded economic phases of the compromise, and 
yet he has not made the mistake of ignoring other factors or of 
assuming that all decisions were based on economic considera- 
tions. He has been aware of the problems and conditions of our 
time, and the reader recognizes modern implications of the politi- 
cal and economic compromises that were made nearly three- 
quarters of a century ago. It is true, however, that a dust-jacket 
blurb remains a blurb even when it consists of quotations from 
eminent historians. The present reviewer accepts the distin- 
guished panel’s decision that this is an extremely important and 
significant study. When, on the other hand, they speak of “A 
delight to read” and “literary skill” this reviewer wishes to 
register his disagreement. This is scholarly history. It is in some 
places dull, heavy and cluttered with those minutiae which 
are at once the delight of the specialist and the general reader’s 
frustration. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


State University of New York at Cortland 
y 


The Two Lives of James Jackson Jarves. By FRANCIS STEEG- 
MULLER. (Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1951. 
Pp. x, 331. Illustrated. $5.00) 


On November 19, 1860, the citizens of New York City, enjoy- 
ing a brief lull between the tensions of a presidential election and 
civil war, were invited to view the first exhibition anywhere in 
the world of a large collection of early Italian pictures—‘““The 
Unique Jarves Collection”—gathered from the cellars and lumber 
rooms of Italy by the indefatigable James Jackson Jarves, whose 
life, chronicled here with understanding and detached sympathy, 
was as unique as his collection. 

Jarves’ life fell into two parts, the first being spent as an un- 
successful businessman, editor and government official in the 
Hawaiian Islands between the years 1837 and 1848; the second, 
and more important, in the art centers of Europe, where “‘con- 
verted” to a passion for art, Jarves conceived and developed the 
idea which was to give his life significance—that of carrying art 
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to America, “as gospel was carried to savages in Hawaii,” by 
means of an historically-arranged, educational collection of pic- 
tures, dating from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries, that 
would illustrate the “rise and progress” of the art of painting 
and thus “fill the chasm that separates us so widely in artistic 
enjoyment and information from the people of Europe.” 

Jarves, however, was far ahead of his time; in the 1860’s Ameri- 
cans showed little disposition to invest in such an education, and 
the pictures which he had collected at so much expense and in- 
trigue went begging for a purchaser in Boston, New York and 
Washington, until they were finally acquired by Yale College in 
a manner not without pain and bitterness for the institution as 
well as for Jarves. It is one of those ironies of history that the 
collection now represents one of Yale’s most precious possessions 
and stands as a monument to Jarves’ connoisseurship and bold- 
ness; for without formal training and in almost complete isola- 
tion from his American contemporaries, Jarves dared not only 
to enter a field where his predecessors were few and where experts 
could, and often did, err, but to become one of the first Ameri- 
cans to address his countrymen on the subject of art in an inte- 
grated book. 

As an art critic, Jarves should be most interesting to historians 
of nineteenth century American civilization, for despite his 
‘avant-gardism’ he reflected many of the critical ideas and atti- 
tudes of his own age. This is especially demonstrated in the ambi- 
valence of his feeling towards the paintings he collected, loving 
them for their inherent beauty, at the same time being unwilling 
to acknowledge the possibility of a “primitive” having its own 
aesthetic appeal. This condescension towards the paintings, for 
what he and his contemporaries considered their deficiencies— 
their two-dimensional quality and their distortion of reality— 
was bound up with the commonly-held notion that there was pro- 
gress in art, as in civilizations, toward some goal of perfection, 
and that art should therefore be morally uplifting more than 
sensuously satisfying. 

Mr. Steegmuller’s biography will also interest the general 
reader. Despite his somewhat arbitrary distinction between 
Jarves’ two lives, he has handled his material fairly and with 
restraint, giving only as much of Jarves’ life as he has been able 
to document. One may wish that there had existed more informa- 
tion as to how Jarves actually collected his pictures, for what is 
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given suggests a mine of dramatic and amusing anecdotes which 
might have revealed more about the state of Italian society and 
given us a deeper insight into Jarves’ objectives. But the author 
has avoided such tempting excursions into the realms of make- 
believe, and with little psychological theorizing or background 
padding, he has presented a concise, even sparse, drama of an 
expatriate whose life was seemingly filled with failures and do- 
mestic confusions, but who yet managed to achieve a kind of 
harmony and distinction. 

Not the least interesting parts of the book are the reproduc- 
tions of sixteen of the masterpieces in the Jarves Collection at 
Yale—in black and white, alas!— and the triple listing of the 


paintings in the collection showing changes in attribution from 
the original catalogs. 


New York City LILLIAN B. MILLER 
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STATEWIDE NEWS NOTES 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


THE SOCIETIES 


The American AssociaTIon for State and Loca History 
met at Newark, Delaware, June 14-16 with H. Clay Reed of the 
University of Delaware as chairman of the program committee. 
On Saturday, June 16 the program was held at New Castle, 
Delaware, in connection with the 300th anniversary of the Dutch 
founding of that town. 


The 49th annual meeting of the AMERICAN JEWISH HiIsTORICAL 
Society assembled at the New-York Historical Society on Feb- 
ruary 10. The third annual observance of Jewish History Week 
took place the week of May 6-12, under the sponsorship of the 
American Jewish Historical Society. 


To make plans for encouraging the study of American civiliza- 
tion, the sponsoring committee of the new AMERICAN STUDIES 
AssociaATION held its first meeting on March 22 in the Woodrow 
Wilson Room of the Library of Congress. The committee, rep- 
resenting half-a-dozen institutions, laid plans for the publication 
of a news letter by the Rutgers University Press and discussed 
the future of the journal, American Quarterly. Publication of 
the Quarterly, formerly issued by the University of Minnesota, 
was taken over by the University of Pennsylvania starting with 
the Spring 1951 issue. Anthony N. B. Garvan has been appointed 
editor with Robert E. Spiller, chairman of the Board of Editors. 
Those interested in knowing more of the new association should 
direct their inquiries to Professor Carl Bode of the English 
Department and American Civilization program at the University 
of Maryland. 


The January 13 meeting of the CorTLANp County HisToricaL 
Society heard Mr. Stanley M. Gifford, Museum Director of the 
Onondaga Historical Association, and Mrs. Gifford. Mr. Gifford 
discussed “Modern Methods for Local Museums” and Mrs. 
Gifford spoke on “Working With Children in Museums.” “What 
the Junior Yorkers are Doing” was the topic of Miss Mary E. 
Cunningham on April 14. The same program heard Dr. Albert 
B. Corey, State Historian, talk on “History News.” June 16 Mr. 
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Frank Place discussed “The Civil War and Cortland County.” 
The August 8 meeting will feature the annual Historical Society 
picnic. Officers of the Society for 1951-52 include Dr. Ralph 
Adams Brown as President; Mrs. W. N. Brown, Vice-President; 
Miss Jennie Wood, Recording Secretary; M. Elwyn Jackson, 
Treasurer; Mrs. D. N. Elder, Executive Secretary; Mrs. L. C. 
Knapp, Program; Frank Place, Publicity and Mrs. D. N. Elder, 
Curator and Librarian. 


The Hucuenor and Historicat Association, New Rochelle, 
met December 9, 1950, at the Thomas Paine Memorial Building, 
to hear Mr. George A. Licht tell about his collections and present 
a collection of George Washington pictures and Thomas Paine 
material and Mrs. William H. Lough speak on “Genealogical 
and Historical Research of the D.A.R.” 


The 75th anniversary of the founding of the LiviNcston 
County Historica Society was observed at the Society’s mu- 
seum, Center Street, Geneseo, on June 24 under the direction of 
Mrs. Marie Preston, County Historian. A program was presented 
by the Big Tree Chapter of the Junior Historical Society, spon- 
sored by Mrs. Nora Vienna of the Geneseo Central School 
faculty. 


The Nassau County Historicat Society met on March 10 
in Memorial Hall, Hofstra College, Hempstead, to view an out- 
standing collection of Long Island paintings by Charles Henry 
Miller, N.A., 1842-1922. 


Some 250 persons interested in the study of New Jersey history 
gathered at Burlington on Saturday, June 23, for New Jersey’s 
first annual history conference sponsored jointly by the NEw 
Jersey Historicat Society and the BurLincton County His- 
TorIcAL Society. Dr. Dorothy Cross, Archaeological Specialist 
of the State Museum; Mr. Damon G. Douglas, authority on 
New Jersey numismatics; and Dr. Richard P. McCormick, Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Historical Society, were featured speakers 
during the day, part of which was devoted to guided tours of 
special exhibits and places of historic interest in Burlington. 
High-lighting the session’s activities was a dinner Saturday 
evening at which the principal speaker, Dr. Clifford L. Lord, 
Director of the Wisconsin Historical Society, addressed the 
conference on “Making Our Heritage Live.” 


The New-York Historicat Society opened its spring season 
of free documentary film showings on March 3 with the first in 
a series of ten programs on “These United Nations.” Featuring 
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outstanding films exploring some 21 member nations, the series 
ranged over five continents and was presented each Saturday 
at 3:15 p.m., through May 5. On March 6 Dr. Douglas Leech- 
man of the National Museum of Canada spoke on “Tall Tales 
the Totems Tell” and showed his prize-winning film, The Loon’s 
Necklace. At the April 3 meeting of the Society Mr. Lloyd 
Morris, author and lecturer, described “Feast and Frolic in Old 
New York,” New York’s social life in the Gilded Age. At the 
Tuesday, May 8, meeting of the Society Dr. Raymond Walters, 
Jr., of the Saturday Review of Literature spoke on “A Gentle- 
man From Geneva,” being an account of the life and times of 
Albert Gallatin, Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury. In honor 
of the 150th anniversary of Gallatin’s appointment, commemora- 
tive ceremonies were sponsored by the Society at the tomb on 
Monday afternoon, May 14. On the 16th of the same month 
three newly installed Early American Rooms, representing a 
choice selection from the Prentis Collection of Colonial New 
England furnishings were opened at the Society rooms on Cen- 
tral Park West. 


The annual summer meeting of the New York State CouNcIL 
for the Soctat Stuptgs is to be held at Albany, July 20, in coop- 


eration with the Capital District Social Studies Council and 
the New York State College for Teachers. James E. Allen, Jr., 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, will give the luncheon 
address on “Education in the National Emergency.” Officers of 
the Council for 1951 are John O. Steinberg, President, Garden 
City High School; Frank J. Dressler, Jr., First Vice-President, 
Buffalo Public Schools; Mary Jane McNamara, Second Vice- 
President, Watertown High School; and Roy A. Price, Secretary- 
“Treasurer, Syracuse University. 


The Onema Historicar Soctety’s annual meeting on January 
8 featured the election of officers and Mr. Beaumont Newhall 
speaking on George Eastman. At its April meeting Professor 
David Ellis of Hamilton College discussed “The Burned-Over 
Region of Upper New York.” 


Mr. Stanley Gifford, Director of the Onondaga Historical 
Museum, spoke on “The Military Tract” at the Friday, Jan- 
uary 12, meeting of the OnonpacGa Historicat Society with 
Miss Pearl Palmer and others of Baldwinsville describing Colonel 
Willett’s house in Belgium and Mr. Newton E. King paying 
tribute to LaFayette soldiers, Mr. Sylvester Wright to those of 
Elbridge. “Pioneers before 1812” was the topic for the Society's 
meeting on Friday, February 9 with Mrs. Myron A. Terpening, 
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Mrs. W. J. Maxwell and Mr. Newton E. King as speakers. “The 
War of 1812 and Some More Pioneers” was discussed at the 
March 9 meeting. Mrs. Campfield Leonard, Mrs. D. Geoffrey 
Morrison and Mrs. Hobart C. Whitney were speakers. “The 
Erie Canai” in picture, song and story furnished the theme for 
the April 13 meeting. Mr. Paul C. Livingston was the principal 
speaker with Mr. William L. Secor assisting and showing slides. 
Pioneer Day at Baldwinsville was held Saturday, June 9. “A Day 
in the Store of Judge Bigelow” was presented by the Stehahah 
Chapter of junior historians at the Baldwinsville Academy and 
Central School, sponsored by Miss Palmer. 


The Scuenectapy County Historicat Society had the 
pleasure of hearing Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., of Lawyersville 
speak on December 12 on “The Story of the Erie Canal.” At the 
February 13 meeting John Warren Joyce spoke at the Society’s 
rooms on “How Can You Be Sure It Is Antique?” The Messrs. 
R. S. Allen of Round Lake and Henry Vogel of Schenectady 
described “Covered Bridges” at the April 10 meeting of the 
Society. The annual auction of the Society was held on May 8 
while on June 16 the Schenectady County Historical Society 


joined the Saratoga County Historical Society for an annual 
picnic at the Saratoga Battlefield. 


On Thursday, May 17, 1951, the Society of CoLoniaL Wars 
in the State of New York dedicated a bronze tablet at the 
so-called ““Governor’s House” on Governors Island. The “Gover- 
nor’s House” is reliably reputed to date from the days of the 
English occupation and to have been the official residence of 
the pre-Revolutionary Governors of the colony. The annual 
banquet of the Society will be held on October 24 of this year 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 


The February 27 meeting of the Upper SusQUEHANNA HiIs- 
TORICAL Society celebrated Henry Edwards Huntington’s birth- 
day at the Huntington Memorial Library where Miss Rosanna 
Bagg gave the story of the library and the Misses Janice Neal 
and Jessica Alden directed a historical pageant. On Tuesday 
evening, March 20, Miss Edna L. Jacobsen, Assistant Librarian 
of the New York State Library and director of the Division of 
History and Manuscripts, described documents in her care 
pertinent to the Upper Susquehanna Region. May 22 Mr. 
Rowan D. Spraker of Cooperstown was a Society speaker and 
on June 19 Mrs. P. G. Buker, Riverside, Sidney, invited the 
Society to visit her home. The building was erected as a turn- 
pike tavern in 1795. 
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PERSONALS 


Frank Barnes, Historian of Castle Clinton National Monu- 
ment, has many unanswered questions about interior arrange- 
ments at the old fort and would welcome leads from New York 
History readers to manuscript collections, either in their personal 
possession or others that might shed further light on the con- 


structional and military history of Castle Clinton—or West 
Battery. 


The Institute of Early American History, Colonial Williams- 
burg, announces the appointment of Lyman H. Butterfield as 
the new director, succeeding Carl Bridenbaugh who resigned 
from the Institute to become Margaret Byrne Professor of 
American History at the University of California. Mr. Butter- 
field has most recently taught at Franklin and Marshall College, 
serves as associate editor of the fifty-volume Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson and has been engaged in editing the Letters of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush for the American Philosophical Society. 


Miss Martha A. Parker, daughter of Association Honcrary 
Trustee and Past President Arthur C. Parker, and herself a 


recent Cornell University graduate, has been promoting the 
idea of “history centers” as the functional name for historical 
societies having buildings. Miss Parker has been engaged for 
the summer of 1951 by the Chautauqua Historical Society to 
survey its resources and set up a plan for a Chautauqua History 
Center. The Society has acquired a fine old mansion at Westfield 
and is having it remodeled for that purpose. 


William G. Tyrrell has been appointed Historian in the Office 
of the State Historian in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment effective July 1. Mr. Tyrrell is a graduate of Brown 
University, a veteran of World War II and for the last six years 
an instructor of history at Columbia University where he has 
completed most of his requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. A regular contributing editor of American Heritage 
in the field of audio-visual aids, Mr. Tyrrell is also a regular 
contributor to the New York Folklore Quarterly. With the State 
Education Department his responsibilities will include a pro- 
gram for the preservation of historical materials throughout 
the state and the training of local historians in counties, cities, 
towns and villages. 


Alexander J. Wall, Jr., Assistant Director of the New-York 
Historical Society since 1947 resigned this post on March 15 to 
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accept the directorship of the New Jersey Historical Society at 
Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Wall came to the New-York His- 
torical Society in 1935 from the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
where he served an internship of a year. He began at the Society 
as a library assistant and later undertook the duties of museum 
curator. Upon completion of the Society's new wings in 1939 
he was placed in charge of a new department of Education and 
Public Relations. His work was interrupted from 1942 until 
late in 1945 by service in the Army Air Force from which he 
was discharged with the rank of captain. The New Jersey His- 
torical Society heretofore has operated without the services of a 
director and has created the new position in the inauguration 
of a movement to assume a leading role in the state’s historical 
activities. 


Alfred Young, History Department, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, is preparing a doctoral dissertation on “The 
Rise of the Democratic-Republican Movement, New York, 1788- 
1801” and would appreciate leads to pertinent manuscripts, in 
fact tips on manuscripts perhaps hitherto unexplored of any 
late 18th century New York State figure whatever his field of 
endeavor. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Seventh Annual Institute of Community Leadership of 
the New York State Citizens’ Council met at Sharon Springs, 
N. Y., May 30-June 2. Dr. Harry J. Carman, Dean Emeritus of 
Columbia College, is the 1951 president of the Council. 


Noted speakers for all the nations of the free world will gather 
at Colgate University July 21-26 for the third annual Confer- 
ence on American Foreign Policy. Round tables and general 
sessions will feature news commentator Elmer Davis, Former 
Chief of the Office of War Information; Senator Irving M. Ives 
of New York State; Clarence K. Streit, author of Union Now; 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature 
and many others. 


The summer season officially opened at Colonial Williamsburg 
on June 1, featuring a special art and document exhibit, ““The 
Gave Us Freedom.” The display, valued at over $3,000,000, 
contains priceless portraits, paintings, sculpture and manuscripts 
depicting the formative days leading up to the Declaration of 
Independence. On July 3 “The Common Glory,” Paul Green’s 
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symphonic drama about Thomas Jefferson and the Revolutionary 
period will open for the fifth season on the giant stage at Lake 
Matoaka amphitheater outside the city. 


The United States Naval Academy announces the James 
Forrestal Fellowships in Naval History. Eligible are candidates 
with or without advanced degrees who have shown interest in 
naval and military history and have demonstrated ability in 
research. Appointments are made for one year on a renewable 
basis. Stipends will be adjusted to the needs of the individual 
but will be between $3,000 and $8,000 per annum. Forms of 
application will be mailed on request addressed to The Super- 
intendent, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


James TayLor DuNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ADAMS, SAMUEL HOPKINS: Grandfather Goes to a Ball Game (The New 
Yorker, May 19, 1951). 

————————: Unsung Eden (Holiday, June 1951). 

ANGLE, WESLEY M.: The Moseley & Motley Milling Co. (Scrapbook, Vol. 
2, No. 1, 1951). 

BARCK, DOROTHY C.: The New-York Historical Society (Autograph Col- 
lectors’ Journal, April 1951). 

BARNES, FREDERICK W.: The Story of Yachting in Oswego (Oswego 
Historical Society, Yearbook, 1950) . 

BICE, HULDAH A.: A Childhood Visit to Grandpa Rossman’s (Schoharie 
County Historical Review, May 1951). 

BIRDLEBOUGH, J. C.: Oswego County’s Famed Schroeppel Clock (Oswego 
Historical Society, Yearbook, 1950) . 

BRADT, MARGARET J.: Early Castile (Historical Wyoming, May 1951). 

BRIMLEY, C. COAPES: Columbia Street, West New Brighton. Concluded 
(The Staten Island Historian, July-Sept. 1950) . 

ee GEORGE F.: The Rochester Herald (Scrapbook, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
1951). 

BROWN, JOHN WARNER: First Portrait of Red Jacket (Scrapbook, Vol. 
2, No. 1, 1951). 

BROWN, JOSEPH R., JR.: A Schoharie County Hero (Schoharie County 
Historical Review, May 1951). 

BURDETT, CYRIL H.: The Old Army Road (The Westchester County 
Historical Bulletin, April 1951). Z 

CHRISTENSEN, ERWIN O.: Weathervanes (Antiques, March 1951). 

= Oswego in 1850 (Oswego Historical Society, Yearbook, 

COMSTOCK, HELEN: History in Houses: The Morris-Jumel Mansion in 
New York (Antiques, March 1951). 

COON, WILLIAM H.: The Pioneer of Varysburg (Historical Wyoming, 
May 1951). » 

CORNING, A. ELWOOD: Historic Newburgh and Free Masonry (The 
Masonic Family Magazine, March-April 1951) . 

CUTTING, EDITH E.: York State Farm Lore (New York Folklore Quarter- 
ly, Spring 1951). 

DALE, IDA DUDLEY: Thomas Jefferson Griffin, Superintendent of Iron 
Clads, Parts I and II (The Staten Island Historian, July-Sept., Oct.- 
Dec. 1950) . 

DAVIDSON, SHARON and others: Tales of Old Fort Edward (The Yorker, 
March- April 1951). 

DREPPERD, CARL W.: Clipper Ship Sailing Cards (American Heritage, 
Spring 1951). 

DURANT, JOHN: Hoax (Carnival Spring-Summer 1951) . 

FISLER, PATRICIA E,: Rochester and the Spanish-American War (Roches- 
ter History, April 1951). 
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nies — POLLARD: Saved From the Lake (Scrapbook, Vol. 2, No. 

, 1951). 

GREGG, CLARENCE E.: General Philip Schuyler and the Schuyler Man- 
sion (The Dutch Settlers Society of Albany, Yearbook, Vol. 25-6, 1949-51). 

GRIFFEN, JOSEPH C.: A Jaunt to Niagara Falls in August 1839. The 
Diary of Oliver Mathews (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, 
April 1951). 

GUTHE, CARL E.: Local History and Anthropology (Oswego Historical 
Society, Yearbook, 1950) . 

HAMPTON, VERNON B.: Washington on Staten Island (The Staten Island 
Historian, Oct.-Dec. 1950) . 

HAUGHWOUT, LEFFERD M. A.: When Washington Visited Staten Island 
The Staten Island Historian, July-Sept. 1950) . 

HA on A.: My Boyhood 100 Years Ago (Scrapbook, Vol. 2, No. 1, 

51). 

ae H. P.: Did Louis XVII Preach Here? (Long Island Forum, May 
1951). 

ee Raynham Hall in Oyster Bay (Long Island Forum, April 

51). 

HOWE, HERBERT BARBER: John Bussing Haskin M. C. 1821-1895 (The 
Westchester County Historical Bulletin, April 1951). 

HOWELL, N. R.: Uriah Rogers, Southampton Merchant (Long Island 
Forum, April 1951). 

HYND, ALAN: The Original Cardiff Giant (True, April 1951). 

KELLAR, HERBERT A., and others: Where Are the Historical Manu- 
scripts. A Symposium (Bulletins of the American Association for State 
and Local History, Sept. 1950). 

LANE, CHARLES H.: The Story of Lieut. A. Cooper—Civil War Peteran, 
Author and Poet (Oswego Historical Society, Yearbook, 1950) . 

MARSHALL, ROBERT: Mills Blake, Adirondack Explorer (The Ad-i-ron- 
dac, May-June 1951). 

MATTICE, PAUL B.: The Aboriginal Occupants of Upper New York 
Province (Schoharie County Historical Review, May 1951). 

MERRILL, ARCH: Rochester’s Grand Opera House (Scrapbook, Vol. 2, No. 
1, 1951). 

MILTON, J. ELET: Oliver Stevents, First Permanent Settler in Oswego 
County (Oswego Historical Society, Yearbook, 1950) . 

NELSON, W. H.: The Last Hopes of the American Loyalists (The Canadian 
Historical Review, March 1951). 

NEWMAN, ESTELLE VALENTINE: Picnic Groves and Excursions, Part 
I (Long Island Forum, June 1951). 

PALMER, GEORGE A.: Franklin D. Roosevelt Home and Library (The 
Yorker, March-April 1951) . 

POLLARD, RAY F.: The Anti-Rent War on Blenheim Hill (Schoharie 
County Historical Review, May 1951). 

RULAND, WILLIAM C.: Covered Bridges (Schoharie County Historical 
Review, May 1951). 

SALISBURY, W. SEWARD: The Evolution of the New York State Bill of 
Rights and its Influence Upon Present Day Oswego County (Oswego 
County Historical Society, Yearbook, 1950) . 

SCHENCK, WILLIAM: Reminiscences of Fulton (Oswego Historical Society, 
Yearbook, 1950). 

SCOFIELD, JULIA A.: “The Cliff Walk” (The Staten Island Historian, 
Oct.-Dec. 1950). 

SMITH, MR. AND MRS. CHARLES M.: History of the Gainesville Metho- 
dist Church (Historical Wyoming, March 1951). 
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SMITH, VIRGINIA JEFFREY: The Powers Art Gallery (Scrapbook, Vol. 2, 
No. 1, 1951). 

SNYDER, CHARLES McC.: The History of the Oswego Naval Reserve 
(Oswego Historical Society, Yearbook, 1950) 


e, 
STARKEY, NANCY: The Conspiracy of Pontiac (Oswego Historical Society, 


Yearbook, 1950). 

STRONG, KATE WHEELER: Hero Welcome of 1851 (Long Island Forum, 
une 1951). 

SWEET. GORDON: The Northern Oyster Industry, 1600 to 1950: A Study 
in Conservation (The New England Social Studies Bulletin, March 1951). 

ios” ~ “44 JOHN: Snowbound Trains of Yore (Long Island Forum, May 
1951). 

TOTH, MARGARET: The Diaries of Eli Granger (The University of 
Rochester Library Bulletin, Spring 1951). 

VAN VALKENBURGH, JACOB: The word “Sloughter” of Schoharie 
County Origin (Schoharie County Historical Review, May 1951). 

WARD, WALTER A.: Early Settlement of Northwest Town of Eagle (His- 
torical Wyoming, March 1951). 

WOOD, CLARENCE A.: John Hulbert of Flag Fame (Long Island Forum, 
May 1951). 

: Payne Never Lived in East Hampton (Long Island Forum, 

April 1951). 





THE ASSOCIATION 


DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


By the time this copy of New York History reaches you the 
Seminars will be over and we will be looking forward to our 
annual meeting to be held here at Cooperstown on September 
6, 7 and 8. September marks the 100th anniversary of James 
Fenimore Cooper’s death and it has seemed appropriate to mark 
the occasion by a reassessment of Cooper’s place in American 
letters and in New York’s history. 

We have gathered together some of the most distinguished 
American literature scholars for this session with the constant 
assistance of Professor James Beard of Dartmouth College who 
is serving as Program Chairman. Our sister societies, the Society 
for Colonial History and the New York Folklore Society, are 
devoting a major share of their programs also to Cooper so that 
there will be a consistency and unity to our gatherings. The 
Society for Colonial History has invited Professor A. T. Vol- 
wiler to talk on George Croghan and the Cooper Land Holdings 
and Paul A. W. Wallace to discuss the relations of the Delaware 
and Shawnee Indians to the Six-Nation Indians. His many 
friends will be glad to know that Dr. Arthur Pound is going 
to conclude the program of the Society for Colonial History 
with a paper called “What This Society Might Become.” 

The regular sessions of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation will begin on Thursday afternoon with a paper by Dr. 
Lyman Butterfield on William Cooper as a Pioneer and one by 
Professor David Ellis on The Coopers and the New York State 
Landholding Systems. That evening, Professor Beard, who is 
editing Cooper's letters, will give a paper on Cooper and His 
Artistic Contemporaries while Professor Robert E. Spiller of the 
University of Pennsylvania will give us Some Second Thoughts 
on Cooper as a Social Thinker. 

On Friday morning Walter Muir Whitehill, Director of the 
Boston Athenaeum, will discuss Cooper as a Naval Historian 
while James Grossman, who wrote the very able biography of 
Cooper in the American Men of Letters Series, will consider 
Cooper and the Responsibility of the Press. The third paper at 
that session will be given by Professor William Charvat of Ohio 
State University and will be entitled Cooper and His Publishers. 
Friday noon will be the luncheon and annual meeting of the 
membership of the Association with reports by the President and 
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Director. In the afternoon there will be a Cooper tour of the 
village and the area, locating the various places which were 
important in Cooper’s biography and concluding with a boat 
ride on the Lake to locate places mentioned by him in The 
Pioneers and The Deerslayer. The speaker at the annual dinner 
will be Professor Willard Thorp of Princeton. 

On Saturday morning Professor Howard Mumford Jones of 
Harvard will be the chairman of a round table discussion, 
including all of the other speakers, at which they will tackle 
the problem of Cooper’s Significance Today. This will conclude 
the meetings of the Historical Association but that afternoon 
the Folklore Society will have two of its papers devoted to 
the subject when Dr. Arthur Parker talks about Sources and 
Range of Cooper’s Indian Lore and Dr. Warren S. Walker 
discusses Elements of Folk Culture in Cooper’s Novels. 

It is our feeling that this will be a very important session of 
the Association and we have been approached by a number of 
university presses to secure the publication of these papers in 
book form for it is generally believed that these distinguished 
scholars will add fresh light to a contemporary understanding 
of America’s first great novelist. 

The dates, I remind you once again, are September 6, 7 and 8 
and the Hotel Otesaga will be the convention headquarters. 
All of this information and reservation forms will come to you 
by mail shortly after the Seminars are over. 

The Museums have all undergone their share of changes. For 
Ticonderoga a great deal of Indian material has been loaned 
by the American Museum of Natural History in New York, by 
Thomas Cook and Ray Fadden so that we are now able to 
emphasize with vigor and clarity the story of those who were in 
the North Country before the armies of France and England 
arrived on the scene. 

At Fenimore House the second floor has been completely 
reorganized with two important new displays, one a loan exhibit 
owned by Edward D. and Faith Andrews, the Shaker authorities, 
of Shaker furniture and all other types of their Shaker material. 
Mr. Andrews is giving a lecture on this subject at one of the 
evening sessions of the Seminars and I am sure that our members 
will be interested to know that he has been granted a Dixon 
Ryan Fox Fellowship for a manuscript which we believe will be 
the definitive book on the Shakers for many years to come. 

The other new exhibit at Fenimore House is a collection of 
pottery from the potteries of Nathan Clark of Athens, New York, 
which was first loaned to us and then given to us outright by 
Miss Nellie McKnight of Athens. Clark was not only a potter of 
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great artistry but founded a firm which continued for more than 
a hundred years and played an important part in the develop- 
ment of potteries in western New York whither he sent his 
journeymen to found branches of his business. Miss MacFarlane 
has an article on the collection in the July issue of The Magazine 
Antiques. 

At The Farmers’ Museum there have been a good many 
minor changes and three buildings are under construction. The 
presses in the Print Shop should be operating long before you 
read these words. This building was formerly in Middlefield, 
New York, which we brought over and rebuilt next door to the 
blacksmith shop. The second building is the Doctor’s Office from 
Westford which the New York Medical Society is helping to 
furnish. The third building of brick is also under construction 
between the Doctor’s Office and the Lawyer’s Office. 

I mentioned above that Edward Andrews has been granted 
a Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship for the publication of his book on 
the Shakers and it is also significant that the Trustees have 
granted a second one this year to Miss C, Elta VanNorman, 
Professor of Librarianship at Geneseo State Teachers College, to 
support the publication of her bibliography of New York State 
historical writings. 

‘Tiuis year we have done a little pamphlet “When Your Class 
Visits The Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House.” This is a 
guide to teachers in preparing classes before their visits to the 
Museums. It has done a good job for us in that never before 
have we found classes visiting the Museums so well qualified to 
understand what they are seeing; thus their visit becomes, as 
it should be, an educational experience rather than merely a 
day out of school. 

Other activities of the Association I will be happy to report 
at the Annual Meeting in September when I hope you will be 
on deck to meet with us and enjoy the fellowship of your 
associates in membership. 





JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


The Association’s junior historians have come to look on the 
July number of New York History as peculiarly their own since 
it is in this issue each year that they report in a little detail to 
their organization’s senior fellows. The Yorker year 1950-51 
has been a good one. Membership has thrived: Totals at year’s 
end show 3,732 members in 123 chapters, together with 1,447 
individual members, in contrast to 2,925 members in 103 chap- 
ters and 1,318 individual members at the same time last year. 

Yorker annual meeting, held this year at Hyde Park, May 11- 
12, broke precedent in at least two ways. First, the attendance, 
a whopping 1,800, was the largest ever recorded at Yorker con- 
vention. Again, this was a two-day rather than the former one- 
day session, with informal tours of West Point, Kingston, New- 
burgh and New Paltz the Friday afternoon preceding the for- 
mal Saturday meeting. Tours of the Roosevelt Home and Library 
and Vanderbilt Mansion were high-lights of the Saturday after- 
noon program. Special appreciation for the success of the meet- 
ing is due Mr. Edwin A. Juckett, Mrs. Curtis Honeywell, Mrs. 
Phoebe Rymph and others of the Franklin D. Roosevelt High 
School, Hyde Park; Mr. George A. Palmer, Superintendent 
Roosevelt-Vanderbilt Historic Sites, and Mr. Herman Kahn, 
Director of the Roosevelt Memorial Library. 

Elections at Hyde Park resulted in the following panel of 
Yorker officers for 1951-52: for president, Theresa Monaco, Endi- 
cott; vice-president, Robert Lienhard, Valley Stream; secretary, 
Jane Gibbs, Sherman; treasurer, James Sturges, Geneseo; and 
historian, Sonja Rudy, Montrose. Other council members chosen 
were: Joyce Clark, Franklin, representing the Catskill District; 
Nola Bethel, Waterford, Capital City; Nancy Edds, Phoenix, 
Lake Ontario; and Michael Letts, Ilion, Mohawk District. 

Awarding of “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” certificates and 
statuettes and chapter achievement trophies is always a big 
moment at Yorker convention. “Who’s Who” for 1951 enrolls: 
Sharon Davidson, Fort Edward; Thelma Ingalls, Schuylerville; 
Mary Lou Job, Elmira; Patricia Mowry, Farmingdale; Lois 
O’Hara, Franklin; Constance Pelton, Hyde Park; Alan Shaw, 
Holland Patent; Edward Spacht, Sherman; James Sturges, Gene- 
seo; and Dorothy Zeitfuss, Newburgh. Chapter achievement tro- 
phies went to Miss Anne E. Brislin’s Fort Edward Chapter, Mrs. 
Eva Polster’s and Mr. Thomas Tierney’s Snyder Chapters and 


to the Hudson Valley Council, Miss Mildred Ross, teacher chair- 
man. 
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Regional jamborees have flourished during the spring of 1951. 
Hudson Valley Zone met at Newburgh, April 7; Mohawk Dis- 
trict at Ilion, April 21; Western New York at Sherman, also 
April 21; Long Island District at Farmingdale, April 28; Lake 
Ontario District at Oswego, May 19; and Genesee Valley District 
at Dansville, June 9. 

As they close their year, Yorkers look forward to the resump- 
tion of activities in September 1951 and to their first Yorker 
camp, to meet in Cooperstown for three days the week-end of 
October 12-14. 

As in July History of other years, we offer again a sampling 
from Yorker chapter reports, full copies of which may be obtain- 
ed from Central Quarters at Cooperstown. 


Grant Chapter, Akron Central School, organized only in 
January 1951, already boasts twenty-three members under the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Katherine Charles. April 21 twenty mem- 
bers took the one-hundred mile jaunt to Sherman to attend the 
third annual Western New York jamboree. Writing a club con- 
stitution, preparing displays on New York State transportation 
for the main show case in Akron Central entrance were the chief 
projects of the year. 

Moby Dick, Hackett Junior High School, ALBaNny, rounding 
out its second year with Miss Lulu Charles as sponsor, studied 
the Civil War for background for a puppet show, visited the 
Capitol, the Albany Institute of History and Art and State Lib- 
rary, took a camera hike to Washington Park and picnicked at 
Ten Broeck Mansion in Albany on May 16 with the Columbia 
Chapters of East Greenbush as guests. 

Miss Ada Logan’s Seneca Chapter, Robert Morris School, 
Batavia, enjoyed a Christmas party with the Ellicott Yorkers 
from Batavia High School, put on a radio program January 17, 
featured two adult speakers, sponsored an antiques exhibit at the 
Holland Land Office and completed the year with attendance 
at the Genesee Valley Yorker jamboree June 9. 

First project of the Joseph Ellicott Yorkers of Batavia High 
School was a visit from Mrs. Pearle Lewis, curator of the Holland 
Land Office, followed by a chapter trip to the Land Office. Joseph 
Ellicott Chapter, attended the Genesee Valley get-together at 
Dansville, too. Sponsor is Miss Mary McCulley. 

Taughkanic Chapter, Bertin Central School, sponsored by 
Mrs. Mary Kenyon, visited ay 2 and Schuylerville, attended 
a session of the Legislature in Albany and toured the Capitol, 
Fort Crailo and Schuyler Mansion, organized the Four Maples 
Yorkers at Ives Corners, held a food sale and scrap paper drive. 
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History Hunters Club, East Junior High School, BINGHAMTON, 
reorganized this year under a new sponsor, Leon Hunter Lyons, 
made several trips to local places of historic interest and to a 
conference sponsored by the Broome County Historical Society, 
carried on formal club activities weekly, sponsored a hobby-lobby 
show where more than 200 visitors saw a collection of hundreds of 
items collected by members of the club. A History Hunter mem- 
ber compiled letters and special communications sent to citizens 
of Binghamton by the Roosevelt family between 1930-1945. 
Another made a model of the Mt. Ettrick Airport. Forty-two 
members were at Hyde Park for state-wide meeting. 

Miss Jane Hanrahan’s Niagara Chapter, School 72, BUFFALO, 
has taken trips to the Buffalo Historical Society Museum, a for- 
mer Seneca burial ground where Mary Jemison and Red Jacket 
were originally interred, Fort Erie in Canada, Letchworth Park, 
old Fort Niagara. A collectors’ committee from the club has 
shown antique china and silver. A trip to Sherman’s Western 
New York jamboree was a high point of the year. 

Sponsor of the Camden Central Historical Club, CAMDEN Cen- 
tral School, is Mrs. Deane Wetmore. Making an historical book- 
let on the town of Camden and nearby towns for publication 
in the fall of 1951 has been the chief activity of the year. Six 
members and Mrs. Wetmore attended Mohawk Zone meeting 
at Ilion April 21. A goodly group toured West Point and at- 
tended Hyde Park state-wide conference. 

First pilgrimage for Rip Van Winkle Chapter, CatskiLt High 
School, was to the Bronck House in Coxsackie; next trip was to 
Newburgh May 7 for the Hudson Valley spring jamboree; final 
excursion was to West Point and Hyde Park for state conven- 
tion. The chapter as a whole enjoyed the loan exhibits from 
central quarters at Cooperstown and made these available to 
the entire school. Individual members made exhibits for 2n:ual 
Parents’ Night and committees the displays for state convention. 
Mrs. Julius L. Sylvia is chapter sponsor. 

The Four Corners Club of CHatHaM Union School, sponsored 
by Miss Blanche M. Scofield, has three divisions with a total 
membership of 86. In February the 8th grade visited the New 
York State Senate and assembly and shook hands with the Gov- 
ernor, their own State Senator and Assemblyman. Two officers 
from each group attended the Hudson River jamboree at New- 
burgh. On April 18 the 7th grade visited Kinderhook, Fort 
Crailo, Schuyler Mansion and the Education Building. Officers 
went to the Hyde Park convention, the 7th grade to Coopers- 
town, the 8th and 9th to Ticonderoga. 

Watauga Chapter, Delaware Academy and Central School, 
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DELHI, has this year 25 members sponsored by Miss Margaret 
Gordon. Meetings are divided into three parts: business, program 
and games. Money was raised by pop corn sales to send members 
to Hyde Park convention. 

Bethlehem Central School, DeLMar, last year had only one 
chapter with a membership of 29. This year it enrolls four groups 
under the sponsorship of Miss Gladys Newell and Mrs. Barbara 
Ellery. The “Pride of ’56” club has taken trips to Schuyler Man- 
sion, attended the Hyde Park jamboree, carried on active pen 
pal correspondence, had two parties, sells American Heritage. 
The Eagles visited Fort Crailo, also attended Hyde Park con- 
vention. The 8th grade Yorkers, divided into two sections, took 
two trips to the State Legislature, Fort Crailo, Times Union 
building and Hyde Park, had a series of movies on New York 
State, entertained two guests speakers, Assemblyman D. Cady 
Herrick and Mrs. Paul Dickenson, town historian, presented 
quiz programs, worked largely through committees. 

One of the first and still a leading Yorker group is the Colum- 
bia Chapter, Columbia High School, East GrEENBUsH, whose 
sponsors are Miss E. Helen Gardner and Kendall Southard. 
Meeting every week, Columbia members have visited Genet’s 
grave and the Henry Knox Monument, the Staats House and 
Dorn’s Mill in Schodack as well as Schuyler Mansion, sold bas- 
ketball pencils, led an assembly program, put on an exhibit for 
Parents’ Night, corresponded with a school in France. Trips to 
Hyde Park for state convention and to Cooperstown on June 9 
climaxed the year. 

The Big Horn Chapter, Southside High School, E:mira, was 
first organized last fall under the leadership of Miss Marion 
LaVine, long a sponsor of active groups at Parley Coburn. A 
constitution was drawn up and passed, a movie, Columbus, was 
shown in the school auditorium at noon time, a radio play por- 
traying the activities of the underground railroad and the life 
of an escaped slave written. 

Mark Twain Chapter, Parley Coburn School, E_mira, spon- 
sored by Miss Susan Van Duzer, concentrated its efforts on a 
talent show as a money raiser. Mark Twain was disappointed 
not to be able to send the entire chapter to Hyde Park but thank- 
ful that six people might be present. 

The Isaac Van Wart Chapter, Alexander Hamilton High 
School, ELMsForp, another new group, is sponsored by Mrs. 
Harvey Bullis. Off to a good start, the group presented a Thanks- 
giving program at Hamilton High, took trips to Sunnyside, to 
Newburgh for regional jamboree and to Hyde Park for state- 
wide meeting, took charge of bulletin boards in the halls, cut 
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designs taken from early New York history on linoleum blocks 
and then printed them on material for classroom draperies, —_ 
sored an assembly program at which the village historian talked. 

Sponsor of the Henry B. Endicott Junior High School, Enpt- 
coTT, is Miss Doreen Youngs. The yearly treat, of course, is always 
a trip to Cooperstown. In December the chapter toured the 
Broome County Historical Museum and the Courthouse under 
the guidance of County Clerk and County Historian William 
Flook. A mural of the Farmers’ Museum and life in earlier times 
was the art project of the year. Selling homemade pop corn and 
fudge at basketball games, selling combs, collecting and selling 
old papers resulted in money for a most enjoyable trip to Hyde 
Park. 

Susquenanco Chapter, George Washington Junior High School, 
EnpicoTt, with Miss Inez Miller as sponsor, has this year doubled 
its membership. To finance field trips Susquenanco sponsored 
two movies. They used and enjoyed the entire series of loan 
exhibits from the State Historical Association, sent representa- 
tives to meet with the Broome County Historical Society at an 
April 24 meeting and finally were thrilled to have Susquenanco 
member, Theresa Monaco, elected state-wide Yorker president 
at Hyde Park meeting. 

The junior historical clubs at FARMINGDALE are divided into 
three groups with Mrs. Norman Jones, Miss Ruth Eidt, Mrs. 
Bette Wright and Mrs. Zacker as sponsors. The 7th grade club 
studied the history of Farmingdale through the year, making 
maps, models and scrapbooks. The 8th grade chapter prepared 
a book entitled “Farmingdale Now and Then,” an exhibit on 
the history of New York State, sent a representative to the UN 
dinner sponsored by the Classroom Teachers Association, pre- 
pared an exhibit for Pan-American week. Chief study for the 
9th grade group has been the Civil War. The three groups par- 
ticipated in a UN program during United Nations week, were 
proud to be hosts for the Long Island jamboree on April 28, 
sent a total of 88 members to the state convention in May and 
carried back from there a ““Who’s Who” award for Farmingdale’s 
Patricia Mowry and third prize for the best exhibit. Farming- 
dale says they plan “a bigger year in 1952” and from active Farm- 
ingdale this is indeed a promise. 

The John Lewis Childs Chapter, John Lewis Childs School, 
FLORAL Park, was another group to sponsor the eight loan exhib- 
its from Central Quarters at Cooperstown and exhibit them in 
the library that all might enjoy. A movie, a historical lecture by 
Mrs. R. C. Hayden, former principal of John Lewis Childs, a 
trip to Flushing Meadows to hear the debates of the UN, a 
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Christmas party—a huge success with square dancing—and finally, 
attendance of 42 out of 45 members at Hyde Park meeting made 
this a big year for John Lewis Childs. Final event of the year 
was a beach party at Jones Beach. Mrs. Ruth R. Eames is John 
Lewis Childs sponsor. 

Members of the Dead Man’s Point Chapter, Fort Epwarp 
High School, sponsored by Miss Mary Blackall, were introduced 
to Yorker work two years ago when they were members of the 
Great Carrying Place Chapter and took an active part in Fort 
Edward’s centennial celebration. This year the group partici- 
pated in the Surrender Day activities in Old Saratoga, won a 
special prize for taking part in the Filibuster Parade, had a Chris- 
mas party, put on a radio program, worked with Fort Edward 
Junior Historians in classifying materials for the school library 
museum. 

Fort Edward Junior Historians, Fort Epwarp High School, 
Miss Anne E. Brislin, sponsor, had a big day at Hyde Park, May 
12, when they were thrilled to have a “Who’s Who” statuette 
awarded to their Sharon Davidson and best of all, to take home 
one of the three coveted chapter achievement trophies, all this 
in recognition of their splendid year’s work preparing the out- 
standing Yorker article, “Tales of Old Fort Edward,” redecorat- 
ing the library museum and filing historical materials, march- 
ing in the Surrender Day parade at Schuylerville, putting on 
two food sales to finance crew hats in high school colors, and a 
multitude of other accomplishments. 

Ouleout Chapter, FRaNKLIN Central School, sponsored by 
Mrs. Lulu Mary Finch, also Catskill District teacher chairman, 
feels that its Christmas party in December was an especially good 
one, their tea in January at which the guest speaker was Town 
Supervisor Frank Slawson, outstanding. Ouleout’s candidate and 
last year’s council member, Louis O’Hara, was awarded “Who's 
Who” at Hyde Park. An Ouleout member, Joyce Clark, was 
chosen to state-wide council. 

Big Tree Chapter, GENESEO, was another bringing home hon- 
ors from Hyde Park where chapter member James Sturges was 
chosen to “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” as well as being elected 
council member for the Genesee Valley District and state-wide 
treasurer. Big Tree projects for the year have been research work 
on the deserted village of Williamsburg, the first settlement in 
Livingston County, the abandoned Genesee Valley Canal and 
Indian history. Outside speakers included Livingston County 
Historian Marie Preston. A mother’s tea in January, a sponsor's 
party for the Genesee Valley chapters on April 14, a thrilling trip 
to Hyde Park and attendance at regional jamboree June 9 have 
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high-lighted Big Tree’s year. Mrs. Nora W. Vienna is Big Tree 
Chapter’s sponsor and teacher chairman of the Genesee Valley 
zone. 

Activities for the year for Chepontuc Chapter, GLENs FALLs 
Junior High School, sponsored by Miss Ruth G. Saulsbury, have 
centered around the writing of a play “Chepontuc” and the 
making of a model voting booth. Both of these projects were 
exhibited at the annual school hobby show. Attendance at Hyde 
Park convention climaxed the year. 

Jim Thorpe Chapter, Gowanpba Lig): School, began its second 
year in September and carried on ‘we micin projects: an exten- 
sive survey of the community of ‘:0waida and the making of 
a scrapbook at Christmas time for the children at the J. N. 
Adams Memorial Hospital. The eagerly awaited field trip to old 
Fort Niagara took place in May. Gowanda was still another 
group to show the entire series of loan exhibits from Coopers- 
town. Miss Dorothy A. Ahlers is chapter sponsor. 

A welcome newcomer to Yorker membership is Indian River 
Chapter, Quaker Street School, GRANVILLE, whose sponsor is Mrs. 
Alice Bigelow. Main project for the term has been the prepara- 
tion and writing of a paper on old residents of the community. 
The chapter was disappointed to miss Hyde Park but is com- 
pensating by a trip to Fort Niagara. 

Still another product of the intensified Yorker membership 
drive this year has been the Glenn Curtiss Chapter, HAMMONpDs- 
PorT Central School, sponsored by Miss Mildred Adams. The 
group entertains big ambitions: first, to arouse the interest of 
their community to build a memorial for Glenn Curtiss and 
next to start a Hammondsport museum. On May 12 the Glenn 
Curtiss Chapter toured the museums in Rochester and the East- 
man Kodak Company. On May 23 they held Parents’ night. 

If you were to be an anonymous visitor at HinspALe Central 
School, you would surely overhear the word “Yorker” mentioned 
before you had been within the halls for ten minutes, the Hins- 
dale Yorkers tell us, and would note a gleam of enthusiasm in 
the eyes of the Yorker members. The first Hinsdale Chapter was 
begun with eleven members in 1947. Today 100% of the 7th and 
8th grades and more than 33% of the high school pupils are 
Yorkers under the sponsorship of Mrz. Ethel Fairfield, Miss 
Rosamond Lockwood and Miss Margaret Fay. In major under- 
takings the three chapters acted as a unit, visiting historic Fort 
Niagara in Canada in October, taking in the Western New York 
jamboree at Sherman in April. The 8th grade chapter has em- 
barked on the herculean task of establishing a museum for Hins- 
dale and today has prepared a room in the school to which many 
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real museum pieces have been brought in by Hinsdale mem- 
bers. The 8th grade chapter sponsored an assembly program, the 
high school group has begun a collection of New York State 
postcards. 

The Holland Yorker Club, HoLLanp Central School, like the 
Binghamton group, calls themselves the History Hunters. Spon- 
sor at Holland is Mrs. Larita Kanner. Pen pal correspondence 
especially delights Holland History Hunters. They have pro- 
posed to their fellow Yorker members throughout the state the 
excellent idea of a Yorker flag. They, too, enjoyed the loan ex- 
hibits from Cooperstown. 

Major project of 1950-51 for big HoLLanp Patent Chapter 
(145 members), Holland Patent Central School, sponsored by 
Mr. Reno A. B. Ventre was the production of a splendid, richly 
illustrated, printed book on the area churches, published May 
1 in an addition of 1,000 copies. The year for Holland Patent 
was launched with an outstandingly successful Harvest Dance. 
Chapter enrollment was so heavy that it was necessary to impose 
limitations on membership and divide the chapter into three 
groups, each meeting weekly with separate officers and an exe- 
cutive committee of the whole. On March 6 the group presented 
a fifteen-minute radio program from Station WIBX in Utica. 
Many attended Mohawk regional meeting at Ilion (Mr. Ventre 
is teacher sponsor of the district) and a whopping attendance 
left Holland Patent in the wee hours of the morning of May 12 
to be at Hyde Park when meeting was called to order. They 
were rewarded by seeing their Alan Shaw carry off a “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers” award. 

Three chapters enrolled from Franklin D. Roosevelt High 
School, Hype Park, host school--and what wonderful hosts—for 
state-wide convention this record-breaking year of 1951. Roose- 
velt chapters are sponsored by Mrs. Bessie Honeywell and Mrs. 
Phoebe Rymph. Charlotte, Shekomeko and Wapani Chapters all 
reported attendance at Hudson Valley’s fall conference at Ossin- 
ing and spring jamboree at Newburgh, all three a delightful 
Christmas party and all three an April 14 trip to exciting Howe 
Caverns. Charlotte studied folklore epitaphs and superstitions 
of New York State in preparation for our “super-duper guide 
book”; Shekomeko saw member Carol Golden elected regional 
secretary at the Newburgh meeting, prepared a scale model of 
Roosevelt High School for exhibit at state-wide convention, en- 
tertained Mr. Otto Bern, antiques dealer, who gave a talk on 
antiques; and Wapani discussed Indian relics brought in by 
members, invited Miss Wood, Roosevelt High Vice-principal, to 
show her outstanding button collection. All three groups, of 
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course, worked like beavers for the big day, May 12, but all 
joined in hoping that Yorkers everywhere “enjoyed convention 
as much as we did.” 

Remington Chapter, ILion High School, was host this year to 
the Mohawk District jamboree April 24. Other main activities 
of the year were completing a chapter banner, composing a 
chapter song, a Christmas party, talks by adult speakers, two 
square dances and a bake sale to raise money to finance the Hyde 
Park trip. Preparing for district jamboree, of course, was a big 
job. An exhibit of historic articles was shown in the Ilion school 
and held open later for non-Yorker students of the school. ‘Tours 
were made to the General Herkimer Home and Fort Herkimer 
Church. Remington Chapter was gratified to have member 
Michael Letts re-elected Mohawk District representative to the 
state-wide Yorker council at district jamboree. Mrs. Ruth Derby 
is Remington sponsor. 

Chautauqua Chapter at Lincoln Junior High School, JAMEs- 
TOWN, is sponsored by Mr. William Schwan, enrolls thirty 8th 
grade members, fifteen of whom attended district jamboree at 
Sherman. In February the group sponsored a movie. A school 
field trip has been taken to industries and other places of inter- 
est in and near Jamestown. 

Cayuga Castle Chapter, Kinc Ferry Central School, is spon- 
sored by Miss Margaret Woolley and in the year 1950-51 pre- 
sented a Thanksgiving play dealing with state history, movie, 
slides and pictures, planned a skating party, sent members to 
Liverpool and the Salt Museum, finally to Hyde Park for the 
big day, May 12. 

Lisson Central School boasts two chapters—Lisbon and St. 
Lawrence. The first is sponsored by Mrs. Frances Middlemiss, 
the latter by Miss Rachel Dandy. Both joined in co-sponsoring 
exhibits from Central Quarters, sharing them with other school 
groups. Lisbon Chapter mapped out old cemeteries in the com- 
munity, entertained Mrs. Nina Smithers, county historian and 
Mr. Lee Martin, town historian, visited the Ogdensburg Library 
and the Remington Art Memorial, Fort La Presentation, the 
Statue of the Civil War and the City Hall. The St. Lawrence 
Chapter, too, heard Mrs. Smithers, Mr. Pickard, school principal, 
on the early history of Lisbon, and Mr. Olds, school superintend- 
ent, on history in different parts of the world. To raise money, 
this group sold candy, paper and pencils, subscriptions to North 
Country Life. They visited Hepburn Library in Lisbon, Ogdens- 
— a Fort Wellington across the St. Lawrence River in 
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project for the Hyde Park convention, each member taking a 
county of New York State to picture with places of historical 
interest and places to visit. Two box socials helped raise money 
for the trip to Hyde Park. Mt. Ettrick was represented, too, at 
the April Broome County Historical Society meeting. Mrs. 
Alice Rowe and Mrs. Mary Crockett are sponsors of Mt. Ettrick. 

MARATHON Streamlined Yorkers, Marathon Central School, 
are sponsored by Mrs. Elma Harris and have grown in a year- 
and-a-half to a membership of thirty, have written a local his- 
tory booklet, made costumes for figures representing outstanding 
people in state history, model trains, drawn maps and pictures, 
explored the cemeteries for names of early settlers. Marathon 
had a successful square dance, sent a group to Cooperstown in 
May. 

- of the MippLe GRANVILLE Slaters, Middle Granville 
Union School, is Mrs. Mary Tanner. Trips to Ticonderoga and 
the Saratoga Battlefield, a postcard collection of places of historic 
interest, a talk by Mrs. Hattie Pepper, an older resident of the 
community, were highlights of Middle Granville’s year. They 
regret non-attendance at Hyde Park. 

Half Moon Chapter, Montrose, again placed a member on 
state-wide council as representative from the Hudson Valley Dis- 
trict. Last year, you will remember Vice-President Nancy Gath- 
ings was a Hudson Valley representative and a Montrose member. 
This year State Historian Sonja Rudy hails from Montrose. Half 
Moon attended Ossining fall meeting and Newburgh spring jam- 
boree as well, of course, as Hyde Park, was rained out of a trip to 
New York but hopes for another some day. Miss Mary Downey 
is Half Moon sponsor. 

Moravia Finger Lakes Yorkers, under Mrs. Elsie Van Liew, 
divided into three groups, had for its projects: a contour map of 
New York State, a jig-saw puzzle of Cayuga County, a scrapbook 
of scenic places and a scrapbook of historical places. They have 
taken a field trip to Cooperstown. 

Clintonian Chapter, New Windsor School, NewsurcH, Mrs. 
Harriet Wells sponsor, was co-sponsor with Newburgh’s Algon- 
quin and Temple Hill Chapters to the Hudson Valley jamboree 
in April. The same chapters prepared a historical program for 
Newburgh’s senior historical society. Rev. Elwood Corning, local 
historian, and Mrs. Stanley Manlove, president of the Board of 
Trustees at Washington’s Headquarters, addressed the groups. 
Visits to the Glebe House and the Old Museum Village, Smith’s 
Clove, Monroe, and, of course, attendance at Hyde Park have 
been pleasant highlights of the year, which will close with a 
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picnic on Constitution Island, opposite West Point. 

Temple Hill, Gardnertown School, NEwsurGH, rejoices in a 
busy year under the sponsorship of Miss Mildred Ross. A talk by 
Mrs. Amy Bull Crist, district superintendent, a play, attendance 
at Ossining regional jamboree, acting as co-hosts for Newburgh’s 
jamboree, as guides at Newburgh’s Washington Headquarters 
and Temple Hill for state-wide Yorker convention on May 11 are 
high points of Temple Hill’s activities. At Newburgh they were 
delighted to have their candidate, Dorothy Zeitfuss, elected trea- 
surer on the Hudson Valley council. Finally the year was made 
perfect at Hyde Park by Dorothy's election to “Who’s Who 
Among Yorkers” and the awarding of one of the three precious 
achievement trophies to Miss Ross as teacher-sponsor of the 
Hudson Valley zone. 

Hudson-Marcy Chapter, NEwcoms Central School, is delighted 
that the Cloudsplitter Chapter can be credited to their campaign- 
ing. Newcomb Central took part in the Tahawus Sportsman 
Show by presenting a pageant commemorating the 50th anniver- 
sary of Theodore Roosevelt’s succession to the presidency, an 
historic event taking place in the township of Newcomb. Sponsor 
of Hudson-Marcy Chapter is Mrs. Mary Breen. 

First job of the Headless Horseman Chapter, NortH Tarry- 
Town High School, sponsor Miss Marie Hinz, after organizing in 
September, was to draft a new constitution, done in committees, 
submitted to the whole organization. Sponsoring school dances, 
selling candy at football and basketball games, sponsoring a cake 
sale were some of the ways Headless Horseman financed their trip 
to Hyde Park meeting. They felt well rewarded when their ex- 
hibit was awarded second prize in the displays there. A bright 
new banner, long a coveted possession, hangs in a place of honor 
now in Headless Horseman meeting room. 

The year’s work of Skenandoah Chapter, ONEIDA Junior High 
School, has centered about a history of Oneida. They have drawn 
pictures and taken photographs of Oneida buildings of present 
and historic interest, presented a program for the Madison 
County Historical Society in April—highlight of which was a play 
entitled “A Chapter in the Life of Gerrit Smith’—sent their 
officers to the Mohawk Zone meeting at Ilion, other represent- 
atives to the Oriskany Battlefield and Nichols Pond, visited the 
Cooperstown museums, sent six to Hyde Park conference. Spon- 
sor of Skenandoah is Miss Elinor Malchoff. 

A combination Halloween-Initation party was held in the 
fall for the purpose of welcoming new members to Ontario 
Chapter, Osweco High School, sponsored by Mr. Anthony Slo- 
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sek, who is also Lake Ontario District teacher-sponsor. Main 
work for the year has centered around two projects: first, writ- 
ing a history book on all activities in Oswego High School, 
second, investigating lighting from the candle to the present to 
result in a display for the local community museum. On accept- 
ing new members this spring, the chapter held a candlelight 
initiation service. Games, dancing and a buffet supper completed 
the evening entertainment. 

A Halloween and Christmas party, a quiz program on stories 
in The Yorker, an exhibit of very old articles, a program on guns 
have all featured the year’s program of Pontiac Chapter, Fitz- 
hugh Park School, Osweco, sponsored by Miss Margaret McDon- 
ald. A research committee was formed to study Oswego and 
vicinity. Fort Ontario was visited. 

Perry High School has two fine chapters. Mary Jemison took 
active part in the Yorker year-long membership drive, contact- 
ing Letchworth, Mt. Morris, Warsaw, Attica, Wyoming and 
Gainesville. At one meeting Mr. Thompson, high school prin- 
cipal, talked, at another the film strip “New York State in His- 
tory,” which the chapter bought and gave to the school, was 
discussed. The yearly contest brought out maps of counties and 
products of New York State, photographs of historic spots and 
industries in the community, compositions on Mary Jemison 
and the Sea Serpent, models of Mary Jemison. The year will 
come to an end with a picnic at Perry’s village park. Sea Serpent 
Chapter heard a talk on the Silver Lake Sea Serpent, entertained 
at a hobby show, made a scrapbook of the village of Perry, had 
a Christmas party, listened to an illustrated lecture on Letch- 
worth Park, presented the film strip “This is New York” to the 
Perry school. Among many other activities they took a trip to 
Rochester. Last meeting of the year will be at the village park 
with Wyoming County Historian Harry Douglass. Miss Helen 
Cook sponsors both Mary Jemison and Sea Serpent. 

Bear Hunter Paddock Chapter, PHoENix Central School, was 
organized only at the beginning of the second semester of 1951. 
Since organizing it has held weekly meetings, including two 
party meetings, sponsored a noon-hour fudge sale, assisted the 
Blood Mobile Unit in the village, gave Phoenix Central School 
a book on New York State, sponsored a small exhibit in the 
school library. Mrs. Helen G. Hansen is club sponsor. 

Four Maples Yorkers, Ives Corners District School, PorsTEN- 
KILL, owe their origin to a visit from two members of Taugh- 
kanic Chapter, Berlin Central School. Being organized only in 
January this year and consisting of a small group in a rural 
school, Four Maples feels proud of the fact that all eight mem- 
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bers attended state convention. Four Maples is sponsored by Mrs. 
Paul deMeurers. 

Peter Coeymans Chapter, Ravena-Coeymans Central School, 
RaveNA, under the sponsorship of Mrs. Emma Lou J. Baldwin, 
has been studying Ravena history. Before the school year ends, 
they plan to visit the Bronck House and Schuyler Mansion. 

Four Freedoms Chapter, Fort Crailo School, RENSSELAER, 
sponsored by Mr. C. T. Thompson, is another new group, being 
organized on November 22, 1950, with 43 members. This num- 
ber has now increased to 60, a goodly percentage of whom were 
at Hyde Park. 

Yankee Doodle Chapter, Van Rensselaer High School, RENs- 
SELAER, Organized in September 1948 under the sponsorship of 
Miss Elizabeth L. Kennah with a membership of 19. In 1949-50 
they had 33 members and today boast 110 junior historians 
divided into 7th and 8th grade groups. One of the principal 
projects of the year was the collection and writing of a booklet 
on Rensselaer County. Yankee Doodle also made a doli exhibit 
entitled “Famous New Yorkers,” did Yorker missionary work at 
Fort Crailo School, held two raffles to finance attendance at 
spring convention, sent members to visit the State Capitol, the 
State Museum, the Institute of History and Art and Schuyler 
Mansion as well as Rensselaer’s own historic Fort Crailo, en- 
joyed a fall roller skating party. The trip to Hyde Park, was, 
of course, the high point of the year. 

Brighton Chapter, Brighton High School, ROCHESTER, spon- 
sored by Mr. Francis Davies, occupied itself in 1950-51 writ- 
ing a club constitution, researching on the history of education 
in Brighton, interviewing old timers. They discovered the exis- 
tence of a log schoolhouse built in 1802 in the city of Tryon, 
once a thriving trading post on Irondequoit Bay, now a ghost 
city. The group recorded a radio play, “The Life of George 
Washington” and took a trip to the Susan B. Anthony Home. 

Miss Marjorie Adair is sponsor of Meroke Chapter, Washing- 
ton Avenue School, Rooseve tT. First trip of the year for the 
group was to Tarrytown to visit Washington Irving’s home and 
Philipse Castle. A trip to Radio City, a tour of a television 
studio and a visit to the Metropolitan Museum of Art were the 
highlights of another Roosevelt pilgrimage. They are currently 
working on the history of the village of Roosevelt. Attendants at 
Hyde Park—of course! 

This year the ScHuyLervitte Chapter, Schuylerville (Old 
Saratoga of 1777) Central School, achieved one of its big am- 
bitions of former years, namely a fitting observance not only 
throughout the community but the entire northern valley of 
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the Hudson of Surrender Day, October 17. Yorkers sparking 
this idea, campaigned through the warm summer months of 
1950 to raise funds, make costumes and marched in the Sur- 
render Day parade. They were active hosts to some ten schools, 
together with their bands and Yorker chapters. The junior 
historians also concentrated on the audio-visual program that 
day and were able to capture for future display still pictures, 
kodachromes and two full-length reels of film of the day’s pro- 
gram. As recognition of their achievement, the Schuylerville 
Business Association has donated $75 to be presented at gradua- 
tion exercises to the students who have contributed the most in 
advancing the recognition and appreciation of local history. A 
pilgrimage to Ticonderoga, picnic lunch at Roger’s Rock, an 
historical display at the Schuylerville County Fair in September 
are only the highlights in Schuylerville’s program—a program 
that would take pages to narrate in its entirety. Miss Mary H. 
Cudahy, teacher-sponsor of the Capital City District, sponsors 
the Schuylerville groups. Finally, 83 Schuylerville Yorkers were 
at Hyde Park to see their Thelma Ingalls presented with a 
“Who’s Who” award. 

The French Creek Yorkers, SHERMAN Central School sponsored 
by Miss Genevieve Matteson, had one of its best and busiest 
years, seeing brought to final completion the village museum, 
the idea for which was born several years back. The museum, the 
second oldest frame building in the village, was in sad condition 
from sills to roof when Yorkers acquired it. Raising over $600 
for rehabilitation, enlisting the aid of parents and older friends, 
braiding rugs, polishing antiques, making models and preparing 
weekly articles for village newspapers, Yorkers presented a fine 
four room museum to Sherman on June 16. Besides the work 
periods, French Creek Yorkers have had hay rides, prepared a 
program for school assembly and another for the village literary 
club. 

The 9th Grade Historical Society, SNey Central School, spon- 
sored by Miss Sally Pine, chose as its year’s topic “Indians of New 
York State,” had a movie program with dancing and refreshments 
in March, took a trip to West Point in the Spring. 

Amherst Central School, Snyper, has two chapters. The senior 
Chapter, sponsored by Mrs. Eva Polster, was surprised and 
thrilled at Hyde Park convention to receive one of the three 
treasured achievement trophies in recognition of steady, continu- 
ous accomplishment over the years. At Western New York jam- 
boree, Snyder’s report, written and read in verse by Arno Wittig, 
was the sensation of the day. Snyder is working hard on a local 
history library. 
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Mr. Thomas Tierney’s Scajaquada Chapter at Snyder, formed 
only this year, held weekly meetings, cooperated with the senior 
chapter on the library project, is making a contour map of New 
York State, attended the Sherman jamboree and Hyde Park con- 
vention. 

Projects for the year for Conewango Historians, Pine Valley 
Central School, SourH Dayton, under the sponsorship of Mrs. 
Georgia Gould, have included making a UN flag, scrapbooks of 
the various towns represented in the Yorker clubs, historical maps 
and collections. Conewango earned money by selling greeting 
cards and candy, sent 12 members to Sherman jamboree and 22 
to Hyde Park meeting. 

Soutu Dayton has still another chapter, Pine Needles, spon- 
sored by Mrs. Ellen C. Oehser. Projects for 1950-51 included slides 
on local history, pen pal correspondence, active participation in 
Yorker membership drive, support of Junior Red Cross, selling 
candy, Easter cards, sponsoring a movie, attendance at zone jam- 
boree at Sherman, an assembly program and the trip to Hyde 
Park for state-wide meeting. Pine Valley Central School has had 
a Yorker Club every year since 1944 and members have attended 
every state convention of Yorkers held since that time. 

On October 2 Nathan Taylor Chapter, SourH New BERLIN 
Central School, accompanied by their sponsor, Mrs. Grace L. 
Johnson, made an extended field trip to places of historic interest 
in the Mohawk Valley, visiting also the monastery at Jordanville. 
Nathan Taylor has packed several Junior Red Cross boxes and 
remembered the sick and the needy at Christmas time, had a 
spring seed selling project, presented a program for the local 
grange on local history, sent a big representation to Hyde Park 
convention. 

This was a banner year in many ways for Culluloo Yorkers, 
VALLEY STREAM Junior High School, sponsored by Mrs. Beatrice 
F. Lyter, Miss Eileen Brennan, Miss Mieghan, and Mr. Bergensen. 
Culluloo marched into Hyde Park meeting behind their own 
chapter band gayly costumed in red helmets, red and white 
shoulder bands, and had every reason to be proud of themselve: 
when the good news was announced that they had won not only 
the trophy for greatest increase in membership enrollment in 
1950-51—bringing their club to a grand total of 185—largest en- 
rollment in Yorker history, but had deserved first prize in dis- 
plays from all over the state. To make the day perfect a Culluloo 
boy, Robert Lienhard, council member from Long Island Dis- 
trict, was elected state-wide vice-president. Leading up to this 
grand day, Culluloo had made trips to the Museum of Natural 
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History and Radio City in New York, heard Town Historian 
Hewlett give a talk, raised money by running a movie benefit at 
the local theater, selling nuts to the faculty, school and parents 
as well as cards for Christmas. Culluloo records its one desire and 
aim to have a Yorker club in senior high school where all these 
activities may be carried on. 

Half Moon Point Chapter, WATERFORD High School, has been 
very active this year, meeting every week, making a scrapbook 
about the town of Waterford, oldest incorporated village in the 
state, a colorful exhibit on transportation, a huge wall oj of 
New York State, an exhibit on the locks on the Barge Canal. As 
the last Yorker went to press, Half Moon Point was rehearsing 
a radio play. The chapter has visited the Capital District, the 
Farmers’ Museum and plans a trip to Fort Ticonderoga. Mr. 
Walter C. Sekowski is sponsor. 

Skenesborough Chapter, WHITEHALL High School, sponsored 
by Miss Dorothy Parker, participated in Schuylerville’s Surren- 
der Day in October, winning third prize in the contest for best 
float. The local grange built Whitehall’s float, representing the 
gunboat Philadelphia. With a tag day Yorkers earned money to 
pay expenses. The trip to Hyde Park proved too lengthy to make 


but Skzexuesborough consoled themselves with a pilgrimage to 
Albany. 
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LOCAL HISTORY NEWSPAPER AWARDS 


The Awards have been announced in the twentieth local 
history newspaper contest, sponsored yearly since 1931 by the 
New York State Historical Association. These awards are pre- 
sented to daily and weekly newspapers which have best cultivated 
reader interest in the history of the locality. This year’s contest 
has raised to nineteen the number of counties which are repre- 
sented by winners. The newspapers in Madison County have won 
the prize five times, and Oneida County is represented with four 
winners during the past twenty years. A complete checklist of all 
awards will be found in New York History tor July 1950. 

The 1950-51 prize to the daily newspaper for the best series of 
articles has been made to the Watertown Daily Times for Harry 
F. Landon’s nine excellent articles which portray the develop- 
ment of Watertown and the changing life of the people in the 
community during its first 150 years. Each well illustrated chapter 
was published on page nine of the Saturday afternoon Daily 
Times from May 6 through July 1, 1950, and when completed, 
reprinted in an attractive 71-page paper-bound book called 750 
Years of Watertown ... A History. The winner in the special 
edition class is the North Westchester Times for their issue of 
October 12, 1950, published in honor of Mount Kisco’s one 
hundred years. Honorable mentions have gone to Buffalo 
Evening News for its articles of historic interest by Ellen Taussig 
and Margaret Hammersley; and to the Port Jervis Union-Gazette 
for its issue of November 29, 1950, printed to celebrate the news- 
paper’s hundredth birthday. A special award is presented to the 
Rochester Times-Union for Andrew Wolfe’s recording of James 
Hard’s Story, highlights on the life of the nation’s oldest Civil 
War veteran. 

This year’s award to the weekly newspaper for the best series 
of articles has gone to the Lindenhurst Star for Mrs. Lorena M. 
Frevert’s Historical Lindenhurst and Historic Long Island edited 
by Paul Bailey. The Pulaski Democrat has gained first place for 
its well arranged Centennial Edition of June 29, 1950. Honorable 
mention goes to the Chatham Courier for Mrs. Frank Rundell 
Sr.’s Stories of Old Spencertown. We wish that in this case, dupli- 
cate first prizes could be made. The Camden Advance-Journal 
and the Fairport Herald-Mail have also done excellent work in 
promoting local history. 
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Judges for the contest were Jesse C. Peck, editor of the Caze- 
novia Republican; Frank C. Carpenter of The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, Cooperstown; Eugene J. Brown, general manager of the One- 
onta Star; and James Taylor Dunn, librarian of the New York 
State Historical Association and manager of the contest. Chair- 
man for the daily newspapers was E. M. Waterbury of the Oswego 
Palladium-Times; for the weekly newspapers, Mr. Carpenter. 

Formal presentation of the awards will be made at the 52nd 
annual meeting of the New York State Historical Association to 
be held in Cooperstown in September. Information concerning 
the 1951-52 contest may be secured by contacting the Association. 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN, Librarian 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
furward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00, (Junior $1.25, Life $100.00). This entitles a member 
to New York History and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior 
members, free admission to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some 
Association publications and fellowship with others interested in New York 
State history. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. ‘The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 


Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








